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Dwight L. Moody 
By Frederick Hall 


HE looked in pity on a hungering world, 
And freely brought his humble store of 
bread ; 
The Master took and blessed it, and behold! 
A multitude was fed. 


DuNDEE, ILL. 


Learning to See and Hear 

Sight and hearing grow with practise. An ocu- 
list’'s advice to one who was slightly ‘‘ near-sighted’’ 
was not that he should wear glasses, but that he 
should strengthen and lengthen his vision by daily, 
systematic practise in looking at distant points in the 
landscape. Hunters and trappers, with whom so 
much depends upon their power to hear the slightest 
noises in the woods, have learned by practise to hear 
more than the average man. The practise that 
strengthens our sight and hearing of the Heavenly 
Father is obedience to his will. In proportion to our 
daily, systematic obedience to his voice grows our 
power to hear his voice. And disobedience dulls 
that hearing. Can we afford to trifle with a spiritual 
sense upon which hang the issues of eternal life and 


death ? 
— 
The Highest Wages 


He who works without thought or return reaps the 
biggest returns. This is likely to be true even in the 
commercial world, and it is always true in the world 
of character. When the Devil asked with a sneer 
‘«Doth Job fear God for nought?’’ he was looking 
at the matter only from the Devil's standpoint, —that 
of selfishness. But it was true, in a way that the 
Devil and those who serve him cannot understand, 
that Job did not fear God for nought, nor has any one 
ever served and feared God for nought. The returns 
from God's service are bigger and better than all that 
any competing employer has to offer. That was true 
of Job's experience after the Devil had robbed him 
of all but his God. It would have been true even if 
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God had not restored Job’s temporal prosperity. 
God's wages are the highest paid ; but they are not 
paid to those who think chiefly of their securing. ° 


KK 
Better Than We Can Know 


Pictures do not often do justice to their originals. 
Every one who has traveled has learned to recognize 
this. We may think we know a foreign land pretty 
well by our study of books and photographs that de- 
scribe it; but our first sight of such a land is likely 
to reveal how little we really knew of it, rather than 
how much. This is noticeably true of one’s first ex- 
periences in visiting the Holy Land, It is more 
beautiful in its scenery, more interesting in its cus- 
toms and memories, richer in its light on the Bible, 
than one can know beforehand. If this is true of our 
experience with new lands in this world, is it not a hint 
of what joyous surprises await us in the next? 
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Recognizing Values 

Deception is the Devil's whole power. No one 
would ever yield to sin’s inducements unless first 
deceived as to the outcome. Meén who pride them- 
selves on their keenness in seeing through any trans- 
action, and their ability to get the bigger end of any 
bargain, are giving daily evidence of their gullibility 
in the hands of this prince of sharpers. It takes will 
power, strengthened through prayer, to recognize 
values. We know real values in the abstract ; and 
whenever we apply that knowledge we find that we 
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The 


HE why of suffering has ever been among the 
most serious problems of life. When Jesus 
showed sympathy with a man who had been 

born blind, his disciples started the question, 
‘Rabbi, who sinned, this man, or his parents, that 
he should be born blind?’’ They were quite sure 
that somebody had sinned, and that the blindness was 
the result. This was the common belief of those days, 

There is much of this belief still in the world. 
The old question, why the good suffer and the 
wicked escape suffering, is to many a perplexing one. 
Only the other day a brilliant literary woman, who 
has fallen into misfortune, wrote: ‘‘A depression 
blacker than you can conceive is now upon me.... 
I write this to ask you, in view of this irremediable 
disaster, what you think of God.’’ This pitiful cry 
is from one half-crazed by misfortune, but there are 
many others saner than this poor woman, who per- 
sist in asking the question in time of great trouble, 
‘*What do you think now of God?’’ A sorrowing 
father, after watching by the dying bed of a beloved 
child, said : ‘‘Had it been in my power to bear her 
pain for her, how gladly would I have done it! I 
could not bear to see her suffer ; how is it that God 
could ?’’ 

The problem of the way of suffering presses on 
every life, on every heart, in some way, at some 
time. As one writes : 

** This is the cry 

That echoes through the wilderness of earth, 


Through song and sorrow, day of death and birth: 
Why? 

** It is the high 
Wail of the child with all his life to face, 


Man’s last dumb question as he reaches space : 
Why?” 


There is no one who may not some time cry out in 
the darkness asking : ‘‘ Why this pain, this suffering, 





are better off for doing so, The next time we are 
tempted to believe that sin’s false value has some- 
thing in it worth while, that it has even a temporary 
enjoyment worth indulging, let us remember that the 
whole argument is a lie, proved such by all our past 
experience. There is no joy so keen, so deep, so 
lasting, as that of clean, right living. There are times 
when we must summon all our manhood to remember 
this ; but we know it is true. God alone can help us 
to live up to our knowledge. 


x 
Love’s Hard Lessons 


Duty-doing must not depend upon difficulty or 
ease. Some pieces of music are easy to learn, and 
some are hard ; but the good musician learns both 
kinds ; not only that, he learns them both equally 
well. Some problems of mathematics are easy, and 
some are hard; but the good mathematician solves 
them both, and solves them both correctly. Jesus 
speaks of the duty of love in the same way. Love is 
not only a beautiful and pleasurable sentiment, as 
Christ treats of it; it is also a stern duty. Some of 
love's attainments are easy, and some are hard; the 
Christian strives for them all. When our foolishness 
cries out, saying, ‘‘I cannot love people whom I do 
not like,’’ Jesus answers, ‘‘Thou shalt love.’’ We 
must keep at it until we do it. There is no ‘can 
not’’ in it; there is just duty and accomplishment, 
as in every other great and high thing in life. Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor and thine enemies, the lov- 
able and the unlovable. This is the problem of love; 
it can be solved only in Christ. 


Why of Suffering 


this mystery of trouble?’’ It is a relief for us to 
know that the gospel has its answers for the question. 

Jesus gave an answer to his disciples that day on the 

street. First, he told them plainly that their belief 
was not true. He said, ‘‘ Neither did this man sin, 
nor his parents." He did not,mean that the man 
and his parents were sinless ; he meant that the mis- 
fortune of blindness had not been brought on by sin. 
Nor did he mean that sickness, blindness, and other 
diseases and calamities, are never due to sin. Many 
times they are, Sin yields a fearful harvest. There 
are men and women everywhere whose later days are 
embittered by the fruit of early sins. But Jesus here 
guards his disciples against supposing that always 
suffering comes from sin. It is a fearful mistake to 
say to every one who has trouble that he has com- 
mitted some sin, and that his trouble is in punishment 
for it. ‘Nor should a good man say, when he is 
visited by affliction, ‘‘]1 wonder what I have done 
that God is punishing me so ?”’ 

Jesus did not merely say that the old belief that sin was 
the cause of all suffering was untrue ; he gave a wonder- 
ful solution of the mystery of trouble. He said that 
the blindness had come upon this man in order ‘‘ that 
the works of God should be made manifest in him."’ 
We are not to speculate and guess about the cause of 
any man’s trouble, wondering whose fault it was, but 
are at once to set about doing all we can to relieve his 
sufferings or heal his hurt. Jesus illustrated his teach- 
ing in this case by opening the blind man’s eyes. The 
man’s misfortune became an occasion for a miracle of 
mercy. If it had not been for his blindness, this 
opportunity of manifesting this work of God would 
have been missed. Every time we come upon a 
human neec, upon suffering or sorrow in any form, 
there is an opportunity for us to manifest the works 
of God by showing kindness, by giving comfort, by 
helping in whatever way it may be in our power to 
help. If one is sick in your home or among your 
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neighbors, it is a divine call to you to do the gentle 
offices of love, to minister in self-denying ways, to do 
the work of God beside the sick bed. 

It is the divine purpose that we ourselves shall be 
benefited by our trouble. No human life ever reaches 
its best possibilities without pain and cost. The rea- 
son God lets us suffer is because he loves us and 
would have our lives grow richer, -more beautiful, 
more fruitful. One tells of visiting a pottery and see- 
ing a vessel whose pattern was blurred and marred, 
the design not brought out clearly. He asked why it 
was, and was told it had not been burned enough. 
It would have been well worth while for the vessel to 
have had hotter fires and to have stayed longer in the 
furnace, in order to have the pattern wrought out in 
greater clearness and distinctness. May it not be that 
many of us miss much of the finer possibilities of 
Spiritual attainment because we are not willing to 
suffer ? 

Sometimes we are called to suffer for the sake of 
others. There are those whose lives shine as bright 
lights among men. They are usually quiet people, 
not much heard of on the streets. But they carry the 
marks of Christ on their faces, in their characters and 
dispositions, and they are unselfish helpers of others. 
The weary come to them, and the sorrowing; the 
timid, and the hungry-hearted. They seem to be set 
apart by a holy separation as helpers of others, as 
burden-bearers, as counsellors and friends of those who 
need such aid. Who does not crave to hold such 
a place of usefulness, of influence, among men? But 
are we willing to pay the price? No life can become 
strong, quiet, helpful, a rock in a weary land, a 
shelter from the storm, a shadow from the heat, with- 
out the experience of suffering. Shall we shrink from 
any cross to reach such a life? 

Another mission of suffering is for the honor of 
God: The suffering of Job seems to have been per- 
mitted to prove that godliness is not depéndent upon 
gentle nursing and care. When we are called to 
suffer, it may be as a witness for God. We do not 
know what may depend upon our faithfulness in any 
time of stress or trial. It may seem a small thing, 
for instance, that we complain and fret when we are 
suffering, and yet it may sadly blur our witnessing. 
God wants us to represent him, to illustrate the quali- 
ties in him which he would have the world learn. A 
Christian in a sick room is called to manifest the 
beauty of his Master, in patience, in trust, in sweet- 
ness of spirit. A Christian in great sotrow is called 
to show the world the meaning of faith and faith's 
power to hold the heart quiet and at peace in the bit- 
terest experience of grief and loss. We are witnesses 
for God in our sufferings, and if we would not fail 
him, we must show in ourselves the power of divine 
grace to keep the music singing in our hearts through 
pain or sorrow. 

The perplexed and heart-breaking ‘‘Why?"’ is 
heard wherever we go. It is not meant that we 
should try to answer it. The ‘‘Why?"’ belongs to 
our Father. He knows; let him answer, and let us 
trust and be still. 


























Why was Jesus’ Ancestry Not Better ? 

It is an important truth, and a blessed fact, that 
God is willing to work with imperfect materials. He 
would have put an end to his loving endeavors with 
mankind long before the flood if this were not so. 
The necessity of recognizing this truth is illustrated 
by the following inquiry from a New York reader : 

Why do you suppose only three women are mentioned in 
Christ's genealogy? Why did not God preserve on both 
sides men and women of pure lives as the direct ancestors of 
Christ? Was it—as I heard an eminent minister and scholar 
of Philadelphia say— because even in this Christ was made like 
unto us? For, he added, few could go very far back and 
maintain a pure ancestry. Was he right in saying that the 
only three women mentioned in Christ's ancestry were all of 
tarnished character ? 

God probably did the best he could in selecting an 
earthly family tree for Jesus. It was poor enough 
stock, to be sure ; yet it presumably was better than 
anything that Egypt or Assyria had to offer. And 
perhaps, as is suggested in this letter, it even compares 
favorably with the family trees of Christians to-day, if 
we should investigate them for from four or five thou- 
sand years back. We may well believe that God 
could have created or preserved a spotless ancestry 
for Christ, if he had wished to force righteousness on 
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men and women, instead of giving them, as he does, 
the terrible privilege of choosing wrong. The lesson 
from the record of that ancestry would seem to be 
that God can work out strength from weakness. There 
is greater hope for us in that truth than if Christ's 
earthly ancestry were utterly unlike our own. 

Five women, not three, are mentioned in the gene- 
alogy of Jesus in Matthew 1: 1-16. They were Tamar, 
Rahab, Ruth, the wife of Uriah, and Mary. It is 
generally thought that these women are named be- 
cause of the peculiar character of each ; Tamar and 
Rahab being harlots, Ruth an alien, Uriah's wife the 
occasion of David's great sin, and even Mary having 
been under unjust suspicion. If that is the reason 
for the record, it only emphasizes the truth of God's 
power and loving willingness to cleanse and restore 
and glorify those who will let him thus use them. We 
may rejoice that Christ's ancestry was so used ; and 
we can see to it that we whose knowledge and privi- 
leges are so much greater than theirs may do at least 
as well in our places to-day. 


HK 
Hope for a Sunday Ball-Playing Class 


How to help those who are deliberately doing 
wrong, and for whose training we have a responsi- 
bility, is a question that sorely taxes the heart and 
brain of many a consecrated parent and _ teacher. 
Yet it was Christ's own problem when he entered 
upon his earthly ministry, and the successful solving 
of the problem is an obligation that he lays upon all 
his followers. The difficulties of the task are well 
illustrated in the following letter from a California 
reader : 


I have a class of fifteen boys ranging in age from seventeen 
to twenty years ; four of the boys are earnest Christians, four 
others are members of the church, being received during a re- 
cent revival ; the rest of the boys are not converted, but some 
have gone as far as to become associate members of the Chris- 
tian Endeavor Society. 

All of the boys are manly, well-behaved boys in the class, 
and have been taking a deep interest, apparently, in the les- 
sons ; but I learned with much sorrow that a short time ago 
the four new members and part of the unconverted ones joined 
a baseball nine, and have been playing with other teams on 
the Sabbath. 

I] prayed and thought over the matter before taking action, 
and concluded it were best to unfold God's Word to them per- 
taining to the Sabbath, and I took this line of presentation 
and argument, ‘‘ Remember the Sabbath day to keep it holy "’ ; 
that nowhere in the Bible do we find where man _ is justi- 
fied in making the Sabbath a holiday, and that we should be 
willing to give one day to our Maker, seeing that we have six 
for ourselves. I quoted numerous other passages showing 
God's love to us, and his appeals to us to abide in him, to be 
separate from the world. 

On the next Sabbath two or three of the boys stayed away 
from the class to take partin a game. ‘They came in the even- 
ing. and I met them at the door and took them by the hand 
and had a heart-to-heart talk. I told them that the world was 
watching them ; that! could not hope to lead the unconverted 
into the kingdom as long as they were working against me ; 
that the whole thing was wrong toward God, the church, and 
themselves. They = up this argument,—that their employ- 
ers would not give them a half day off on etn | ; that other 
nines played on Sunday, and as long as they could not get off 
on Saturday they intended to play on Sunday. I told them 
that they would never get Saturday as long as they played on 
Sunday ; that two wrongs did not make a right, and if they 
expected to get Saturday they must stand for their rights and 
work for it. 

They then advanced another argument which left me power- 
less. That was this—that other members of the church were 
doing worse things than they were doing : some who had been 
in the church a long time would stay away from prayer-meeting 
to attend a dance, and another instance was cited where one 
of the deacons, who is also a Sunday-school teacher and an 
enthusiastic worker in the Woodman Lodge, went to a big 
Woodman blowout in a neighboring city, and came home on 
the Sabbath with the rest of the crowd, too late to be at his 
class, and too tired to attend the evening service. I had noth- 
ing more to say, a that I was sorry that my boys could 
not do what was right. 

This matter was brought up before a few members of the 
church by the pastor, and I made an appeal for the boys. 
Just a word from me, and the boys would be dropped from 
the church, but I claim that the action of the church would 
not be justifiable in dropping the boys and keeping those who 
dance or who desecrated the Sabbath by attending the above- 
mentioned gathering. But I want your advice more particularly 
concerning the position I should take toward the class. I had 
about determined to call the class together and tell them that 
they would have to give up Sunday desecrations, or I would 
cok up the class, that I would not teach a class of so-called 

Shristians who had no regard for God's laws. Those who 
are unconverted I had hoped to reach, but cannot expect to 
do so as long as they can use the actions of the other boys asa 
means of defending their position. I have exhausted every 
means that I know of, and am convinced that the boys will 
not do for me what they will not do for their Maker, but I be- 
lieve it is possible to overcome this perplexing question, if I 
only knew how. Can you tell me how ? 


No soul was ever argued into the kingdom of 
heaven, nor into the path of duty. Apparently a 
well-defined argument is under way between this 
teacher and class; while that argument continues, 
neither side is going to agree with the other. There 
is only one possible way to win those boys to right 
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action, and that is by a flank movement. The first 
imperative step is that teacher and class should «get 
together’’ : in spirit, and sympathy, and purpose, 
and mutual confidence; and they will never get 
together by focusing attention upon their strongest 
point of disagreement. Probably the way to begin 
the flank movement, therefore, would be by entirely 
ignoring the point of difference,—Sunday baseball. 
There is plenty of whole-souled; genuine good in 
those boys; what the teacher writes about them 
shows that. Upon the good, the manly, the right, 
that is in them, even if it be quite secular for 
the time, the getting together process must begin. 
And it must be resolutely and persistently and lov- 
ingly continued, until finally the time will come 
when teacher and class are so thoroughly one that 
either the Sunday ball-playing will slough off like 
an outgrown, discarded garment, or it will be possi- 
ble to talk it over together frankly and pleasantly 
with the element of argument, antagonism, con- 
demnation, entirely lacking. There was an article 
published in the Times of last February 4, called 
‘*The Whoop that Did It,’’ which illustrated the 
working out of this principle in a most practical way. 
Sledding with a crowd of incorrigible boys, and a 
very human ‘‘whoop’’ let out from the stalwart 
lungs of the grown-up as they rounded a dangerous 
curve on the hill, made a flanking movement so 
effective in its outcome that certain people in that 
church had their ideas revolutionized as to the rela- 
tive amount of badness and goodness in the boys who 
had been given up as hopeless. 

To win, rather than to attack,—that was Christ's 
method. When he set out to win a sinner, he did 
not condemn. He looked for that in the sinner 
which he could honestly commend, and then com- 
mend he did, heartily, unreservedly. This was Dr. 
Trumbull’s greatest secret of power in his individual 
work, Men can be won who could never be driven. 


Xx 


Ask Marion Lawrance! 





TORRINGTON, CONN.—Will you please tell me what text- 
book you would recommend for a normal class? We have no 
one in our Sunday-school who would undertake to teach a 
class of this kind, but if we could obtain a text-book I think we 
could find a leader for such a class.—F. -L. B. 

One can hardly turn around without stumbling over good 
books for just such classes. They are so numerous that it 
is difficult to name them. Hurlbut’s ‘‘ Normal Outlines,’’ 
Hamill’s ‘‘ Legion of Honor,’’ and other courses, such as 
those prepared by Pease, Rhoads, Semelroth, Miller, etc., 
are all good. For a scholarly treatment of the principles 
of teacher-training, there is nothing better than ‘The 
Making of a Teacher,’’ by Professor M. G. Brumbaugh. 





YOUNGSTOWN, O.—Will you please tell me what, in your 
judgment, is the best supplemental course for the Sunday- 
school at present, and how I may get a copy of it? We are 
a a course of our own, but want to see the best.— 


One of the best simple courses I know of is the one in 
use in Canada by all the denominations, and coming into 
use in many of the states of the Union. It originated in 
Nova Scotia, and a sample copy may be had by addressing 
and enclosing stamp to Dr, Frank Woodbury, Halifax, N. 5S. 
Then, too, ‘‘ Supplemental Bible Exercises for the Sunday- 
School, 7 by William T. Bawden of the Illinois State Nor- 
mal University i is excellent. Copies of this may be obtained 
from The Sunday School Times Co, at 15 cents each. 





RUTLER, PA.—How can we best enlist church-members in 
the Sunday. school work ?—W. L. M 

As this question comes from a pastor, I would say that the 
first thing is to talk about the Sunday-school, preach about 
it, manifest an interest in it, and be enthusiastic. Some 
pastors, however, do all of these things, or think they do, 
and yet do not see satisfactory results. The operation re- 
ferred to is a slow one, and is a matter of education. I 
should think the following outline, if followed up persist- 
ently, would produce good results : 

1. Preach about the Sunday-school once in a while, and 
lay upon the hearts of the members their responsibility 
wo it. 

2. Always announce the Sunday- school, urging the 
attendance of the members upon it. Be present yourself. 

3. Stand by your superintendent and officers with wise 
counsel and encouraging word. 

4. Attend all the Sunday-school conventions you can 
possibly reach, and see that your school sends delegates to 
them, who shall report when they come back. 

5. Try to induce all of your dheots and teachers to sub- 
scribe for some live Sunday-school paper, and thus keep 
in touch with the outside Sunday-scho¢l work. 

6. Put helpful books in the hands of your workers from 
time to time. One book going the rounds all the time, 
being read by one worker and then by another, will keep 
a good degree of interest that cannot be obtained so easily 
in any other way. Keep at it, 
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Mountains of Difficulty Overcome 


On the very steep banks of a winding river of South 
Dakota stands a little schoolhouse, where, once in two 
weeks, a year ago last winter, an aged minister and his 
wife drove nine miles from a neighboring town to hold 
services and encourage the faithful few who gathered there 
for Sunday-school. This winter difficulties threatened to 
extinguish the little school. The weather was severe, 
horses could not stand out, the grippe and other monsters 
of disease kept even the faithful ones at home. Satan also 
entered into some neighborhood disturbers. The school- 
house stove was left two-thirds full of ashes, making the 
problem of heating almost insurmountable until the stove 
could be taken outside and emptied. 

Two weeks later the organ was found in a condition unfit 
for use, three reeds having been taken out. Nevertheless, 
Sunday-school was held, singing without the organ. This 
was on New Year’s Day. New officers were elected, and 
also a Home Department superintendent. This young 
man consented to assume the duties if another young man, 
a teacher in the district, would help him as Visitor. The 
teacher willingly agreed. They were to visit the homes in 
that vicinity, and get the promise of study of the Sunday- 
school lesson in the home, and also the promise of all who 
could to attend Sunday-school at the schoolhouse when the 
weather would permit. 

Unusually severe weather followed, An accident hap- 
pened to the minister. For weeks he was unable to visit 
the neighborhood, A letter came from the mother of the 
Home Department superintendent, saying that the Ladies’ 
Aid Society would meet regularly, and study the Sunday- 
school lesson together. 

Finally there came a day mild enough to admit of a 
twenty-mile drive. The minister and his wife drove out 
into the neighborhood dear to their hearts because of the 
souls there, some sacrificing everything in their efforts to 
show their love for Christ, some halting between two opin- 
ions, some doing nothing to show any interest in any life 
higher than the animal. For all these souls many prayers 
have been offered. Each one individually has been earn- 
estly sought and entreated to enter the kingdom. 

Disease and death had visited the neighborhood. during 
the illness of the minister, The weather had been so cold 
that few had met at the schoolhouse, but the young super- 
intendent said, ‘‘ We will not give up. We will study at 
home when we cannot meet, and I am practising hymns on 
my horn, so that I shall be able to play on that, if we can- 
not use the organ when we may meet.”’ 

Home Department work has kept the gospel alive in the 
hearts of this community while left pastorless and practi- 
cally without Sunday-school during thé hardships of cold 
and sickness and discouragements such as only by the 
spirit of Christ are we able to surmount and overcome. 
Home Department members some will of necessity con- 
tinue to be, but one dear woman, the mother of seven 
children, will take her baby in her arms and drive four 
miles to the schoolhouse just as soon as her family are 
well and the weather will permit. She it is who presides 
over the Ladies’ Aid Society, and merges that into the 
Home Department.—Zi//ia S. Whalley, Frankfort, S. D. 


No Such Word as Fail in the Bronx 


Among the members of the Teachers’ Board of the Con- 
gregational Sunday-school of North New York who at- 
tended a meeting of the Bronx Sunday-school Association, 
was the Sunday-school ‘‘ Enthusiast.’’ At the meeting 
mentioned, Mr. William W. Hall, superintendent of the 
Madison Avenue Presbyterian Sunday-school of New York 
City, and the Rev. Dr. Walter I, Southerton, superin- 
tendent of the Baptist Temple Bible School of Brooklyn, 
made addresses on the subject of ‘* The Home Depart- 
ment.’’ 

The remarks of these two men on this subject so inspired 
the ‘* Enthusiast ’’ that at the next regular meeting of the 
Teachers’ Board he proposed that a Home Department be 
established in the Sunday-school, and asked permission 
to start the preliminaries. Samples of supplies were sent 
for and conscientiously studied. After having gone thor- 
oughly over these, the ‘* Enthusiast ’’ called together sev- 
eral consecrated members of the school, and again went 
over the literature, and received their expressed willing- 
ness to act as canvassers. Several ‘lists were made from 
the secretary’s roll-book, and distributed among the can- 
vassers, and they were sent forth with a ‘‘ God bless you.’’ 
The result of the canvass netted about eighteen or twenty 
applications from a total of about sixty names, which was 
nothing to be enthusiastic over. 

The next move was in the direction of having a Home 
Department evening,—a meeting to which the parents of 
the seven hundred members were invited through printed 
postal-cards given to the scholars.; One was handed to 
every attendant at the church services the Sunday. previous, 
with a notice from-the pulpit; and about two hundred more 


cards sent to friends of the ‘* Enthusiast.’’ The following 


is the card: 





You are cordially invited to attend the 


‘* HOME DEPARTMENT EVENING ”’ 
of the 
CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
OF NORTH NEW YORK 
1434 Street, near Willis Avenue, 

On Tuesday, September 20, 1904, 8.15 o'clock sharp 





Short Addresses by 


The Rev. Walter I. Southerton, D.D., superintendent 
Baptist Temple Bible School, having second largest 
Home Department in the world. Over 1,000 members. 

The Rev. William H. Pheley, superintendent Home 
Department Madison Avenue Presbyterian Bible School. 
Largest Home Department in the world. Over 1,250 
members. 

Bright and cheerful songs and an interesting time. 
Come! You will not regret it. 

An offering for the extension of Home Department 
work in this Sunday-school will be received. 

Little folks under 16 years of age mot invited unless 
accompanied by parents. 


Supt. Home Department, 











The result of all this advertising was an attendance of 
sixty, and four applications, The Sunday following, the 
pastor made mention of the Home Department work, and 
that applications would be received, and that cards would 
be found in the pews (these were distributed by the ‘ En- 
thusiast ’’ before service), The result: not an application. 

After one discouragement and another, a membership of 
about thirty was reached, when the Visitors began the first 
quarter’s work, Several applicants had moved and were 
never located. 

The next move was the election of a superintendent of 
the department, and the ‘‘Enthusiast’’ received the 
unanimous vote for that important post, and, to show his 
appreciation, started in to work harder. He conceived 
the idea of getting a better census of the school than that 
provided by the secretary’s roll, and with that end in view, 
ordered cards from the printer worded as follows : 





Congregational Sunday-School of North 
New York 


East 143d Street, Near Willis Avenue 


HOME DEPARTMENT 
Kindly fill out the blank spaces below, to enable the 
officers to extend the Sunday-school work and complete 
the records, and, when filled out, return to the secretary. 
Name of scholar. 
Age. 
Residence 


ee 
Name of father or male guardian 
Name of mother or female guardian . 


They are members of what church . 


Names or Brotuers 
AND SISTERS 


Go To SunpDay- 


Acs. ScHoot (Yes or No). 


Write Plainly 
Additional remarks on opposite side of card. 











At the annual meeting of the Teachers’ Board the ‘‘ En- 
thusiast’’ was re-elected as superintendent of the Home 
Department, and later prepared a paper composed of 
thoughts adduced from Mr. Meigs’s ‘*‘ Blue Book’’ and Dr. 
Neely’s ‘‘ How to Start a Home Department.’’ Then he 
called the teachers together with the following invitation : 


DEAR FRIEND: 

Your influence and co-operation are urgently needed 
to further a matter of almost vital importance in and for our 
Sunday-school. 

I desire to explain to you and all our fellow members what I 
know about it, and hope you will find it convenient to meet 
me at the church on the coming Monday evening, about 8.15 
o'clock. 

Knowing of your personal desire to increase the influence 
and effectiveness of our school, I feel sure you will come, and 
I shall expect you. Will be disappointed if you do not come, 
so I add your coming will be a personal favor to me. 

Very sincerely yours. 


And the following Sunday after the meeting the ‘‘ Enthu- 
siast’’ distributed the cards among the classes at both the 


morning and afternoon sessions of the school, giving up his 
own class of young ladies for the day. And the result was 
a surprising one, as shown by the large number of parents 
who did not attend any church,—these to be looked after 
by the pastor and his helpers ; the large number of parents 
possible for membership in the Home Department ; plenty 
of soul (sole) work for the canvassers and Visitors; the 
number of young men and women, boys and girls from 
four or five years up to more mature years, to be sought 
after by a Visiting Committee ; and last, but not least, the 
little ones below four or five years for the Cradle Roll. 

A retired minister, who has been assisting the pastor 
more or less, has been elected, at the suggestion of the 
‘** Enthusiast,’’ as Sunday-school missionary, He is paid 
a small salary, and through these combined efforts the 
‘*Enthusiast’’ is happy to be kept busy recording the 
names of new members. And as for the other feature of 
the card idea, the membership of the Sunday-school, the 
Cradle Koll, and the church is being largely augmented. 

The ‘* Enthusiast ’’ is employed throughout the week, 
with no spare time other than evenings for the work, and 
that time he is obliged to spend more or less on other 
work,—study of the lesson (for he is a teacher in the 
school), attending this or that committee meeting con- 
nected with the Sunday-school or the Sunday-school Asso- 
ciation, of which he is secretary and a member of its 
committees on public meetings and anniversary day, and is 
also president of the local branch of the Band of Mercy. 

The ‘* Enthusiast ’’ is pleased to say the Cradle Roll, an 
account of which appeared in The Sunday School Times 
for October 15, 1904, is getting along splendidly under the 
supervision of its superintendent.—Harry W. Glover, New 
York City. 

% 


Canvassing a Jail for Home Readers 


Knowing the fondness of the inmates of a jail for current 
periodicals, the superintendent of the Home Department 
of the St. James Methodist Episcopal Sunday-school of 
New Brunswick, New Jersey, thought that perhaps some 
of them could be induced to study the Sunday-school les- 
sons. She determined upon a canvass of the Middlesex 
County jail, which resulted in securing nearly a score of 
members for her Home Department. While the work in 
this particular has not been established a sufficient length 
of time to tell just how much permanent good is being 
done, yet this is evident: the inmates are studying the 
lessons, and thus they are coming face to face with God’s 
truth, which rebukes them in their wrong-doing, and re- 
veals to them a nobler and a better life, and the way 
thereto.— Zhe Rev. M. £. Snyder, Ph. D., Bridgeton, 
N. J. 

“ . 


A Department Rally Service 


The Home Department was gaining rapidly in member- 
ship, but there did not seem to be any particular connec- 
tion between it and the church or Sunday-school, except 
such as was made by the few faithful workers in the de- 
partment. To the membership of the church, the Home 
Department might have been any one of a dozen organiza- 
tions.so far as their knowledge of it was concerned. What 
could be done to bring the Home Department into closer 
touch with the church ? 

‘*Have a Home Department rally on a Sunday evening 
at the time of the usual church services.’’ 

**Excellent!’’ said several; ‘‘ why did we not think of 
that before ?”’ 

** But what shall be done at the services? ’’ 

‘* Ask the pastor to preach a sermon on the Home De- 
partment, explaining what the department is ; its relation 
to the church; the church’s relation to the Home De- 
partment.’’ 

This was agreed to, and preparations were begun forth- 
with. 

The front part of the middle of the large church was 
reserved for the members of the Home Department. The 
superintendent and workers in the department acted as a 
reception committee, each one welcoming the members of 
her class, and introducing them, as far as possible, to one 
another and to the other workers. They were then turned 
over to the regular ushers, who showed them their places. 

All the services were in harmony with the spirit of the 
Home Department movements. The sermon gave the 
members of the Home Department a very plain outline of 
their privileges and possibilities, while it revealed to the 
members of the congregation who did not belong to the 
department some things of which they had been but dimly 
conscious. 

The results of the ‘* Rally ’’ were most gratifying. Some 
new members were added to the department ; some lapsed 
members asked to have their names restored to the roll ; 
there was a more intelligent appreciation on the part o/ 
many of those things for which the Home Department 
stands.— 7he Rev. A. H. McKinney, Ph. D., Philadelphia. 
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How England had her Bible long 
before she had liberty of the types 


NDER Belgium’s red, black, and yellow 

flag—the ancient colors of ‘fair Bra- 

bant,’’ oldest among all the states of the 

Netherlands— there is no older town 

than Vilvorde. It is famous for an 
old church noted for its pointed arches and for its 
medizval castle, now become the military peniten- 
tiary. Many a peccant soldier thinks of Vilvorde as 
a place of solitude and sorrow. Less so did Tyndale, 
‘*the prisoner of Jesus Christ,’’ amid his ‘‘ books 
and parchments,’’ in 1536. To my mind Vilvorde 
always suggests the idea of a candlestick, in which 
burns brightly the light whose beams are now at the 
ends of the earth. Across the channel, over against 
the captive, I see a remarkably wicked king of Eng- 
land opening his eyes at this light. 

Vilvorde lies on the railway between Brussels and 
Mechlin. Having traversed by rail the fertile and 
grassy plain, traversed also by the winding river 
Senne, I reached the ancient town one summer 
toward the end of July. I was less interested in 
church edifice and penitentiary than in the spot 
within the shadow of its walls where William Tyn- 
dale, translator of the English Bible, ascended to 
heaven in a chariot of fire. 

How may we thank God for his great gift to the 
English-speaking part of our race! He sent this man 
into the world, and endowed him with a spirit that 
no fire could burn. Tyndale first, from the original 
languages, put the Word of God into the English 
tongue, Wyckliffe having translated from a translation. 
So thoroughly did he do his work, so richly inspired, 
we may say, was he, that to this day, after all recen- 
sions and revisions, it is substantially Tyndale’s Eng- 
lish Bible that we read. An intense Englishman 
himself, Tyndale so loved his native tongue, knew it 
so well, was so loyal to it, and ‘‘ Englished’’ Hebrew, 
Chaldee, and Greek so thoroughly, that, while others 
have done excellently, he excels them all. 

The beauty of diction, the rhythm of the language, 
the consummate glory of the English Bible as a suc- 
cessful translation, has been most justly lauded for 
centuries ; but it is not every American and English- 
speaking colonist outside of England, or even native 
Briton, who appreciates how intensely English the 
version either of 1537 or 1611, or even the revision of 
our own decade, is. Indeed, unless he is familiar 
with the ways and habits of the plain people, with 
manners and customs, with work and wages, with the 
prevalent ideas on all subjects common in England of 
the Tudor era and before, he cannot appreciate the 
thorough Englishness of the English Bible. 

For example, when we read of the capitalist in 
grapes agreeing with the laborers in the vineyards for 
‘‘a penny a day,’’ it seems, from our standard of 
wages and values, absurdity, if not oppression. Yet, 
when standing in the Chapter House of Southwell 
Cathedral, whose chisel work shames that of the 
whole world,—for the very highest modern chisel 
work shows inferiority when placed beside theirs, —I 
asked the verger, familiar with the old records, what 
such workmen, absolutely unique in their craft, were 
paid. Heanswered, quoting from the local records, ‘‘A 
penny a day and a bag of meal.’’ 

Scholars who know so well that our Bible is some- 
thing more than a mere version of bald literality, will 
recall ** Long live the king,’’ ‘‘God forbid,’’ and 
many other renderings which are English, and not 
merely Hebraized or Grecized expressions in our 
tongue. 

Vilvorde, by its suggestions of age and of mediz- 
valism, helped me to picture the England of Tudor 
times. Is it any exaggeration to consider that Tyn- 
dale, in the influence of his work, was the greatest 
Englishman of the sixteenth century,—that epoch of 
great men? His story in outline is this: Born in 
1484, he was educated at Oxford, but the magnet 
Erasmus drew him to Cambridge. As tutor at the 
Manor House of Sir John Walsh, near Bristol, he 
became well acquainted with the Scriptures, and re- 
solved to put the languages of the Word of God, dead 
to English people, into his own living tongue. Go- 
ing to London in 1523, to carry out his purpose, a 
year's experience showed him that he could never 
print the Bible in England, for neither the king nor 
the church rulers wanted it. 

Printing was not free in England until long after 
Milton's ‘‘seraphic plea’’ for liberty of the types. 
It was a reserved monopoly of the government, like 
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Vilvorde and William Tyndale 


By William Elliot Griffis, D.D., L.H.D. 


coinage, and to print without permission meant prison 
and death, Yet Tyndale believed that his nation 
needed God’s Word, and he determined, by God's 
help, that the boy who drove the plow should know 
more of the oracles of God than the ignorant ministers 
of religion. On the continent printing was free. So, 
crossing the sea, he printed in 1525, partly in Cologne 
and partly at Worms, his first edition of six thousand 
copies of the New Testament in English in two 
forms. The next year these were in England and 
widely read. For the first time our fathers saw their 
own language in print as the vehicle of inspiration. 
Other editions followed, in spite of the prohibitive 
edicts of Tunstal, who bought up all he could find, and 
with them kindled a big bonfire at Cheapside in 1529. 
Those who gave up their Bibles to be burnt were 
called ‘‘traditores,’’ from which has come our word 
‘‘traitor."’ John Frith, who had aided Tyndale, was 
in 1534 lured to London and promptly reduced to 
ashes. In those days, whenever the people said 
‘«The bishop hath played the cook,"’ it was ‘‘ because 
the bishops burn whom they lust and whosoever dis- 
pleases them.’’ 

As early as 1528, at Marburg, Tyndale published 
his book, small in size but mighty in potency, on 
‘* Justification by Faith."’ This kindled in political 
churchmen a blaze of wrath. Sir Thomas Moore was 
asked to make answer. He did so in seven volumes. 
Later in the same year, that wonderful piece of superb 
English, entitled «‘ The Obedience of a Christian 
Man,’’ was issued. Every one who would see how 
nobly the English language can be used in defense of 
truth ought to read this book. It is one in which the 
mind of Tyndale is most fully portrayed by himself. 
The supreme reason why Tyndale could translate 
God's mind so well was that he lived the gospel in 
his daily life and conduct. His two days of ‘ pass- 
time’’ in every week were spent in searching out and 
helping the sick and poor. 

The style of this book, ‘« The Obedience of a Chris- 
tian Man,"’ is the style of the English Bible. Wedo 
not know what books Tyndale as a student read most, 
If we did, we might call these the books which helped 
to make the English Bible. In translating Deuter- 
onomy 6:7, he wrote: ‘‘ Let these words stick in 
thine heart and whet them [that is, use and exercise] 
on thy children.’’ He says a bishop must be ‘ har- 
borous,’’—that is, ready to lodge strangers. He 
speaks of the ‘‘utterside’’ of the cup, and uses 
‘«neverthelater’’ for nevertheless. He called atten- 
tion to the fact that Christ had said ‘‘ Feed my 
sheep,’’ not ‘‘ shear ¢Ay flock.’’ He speaks, in bet- 
ter English, of the ‘‘ riotous ’’ instead of the prodi- 
gal son. 

We owe Tyndale a weighty debt of gratitude be- 
cause he contended for the literal sense of holy 
Scriptures. He showed that the interpretation of 
proverbs, similitudes, riddles, and allegories ‘‘is ever 
the literal sense which thou must seek out diligently.’ 
In this he was finding fault with a traditional ‘‘ four 
senses of Scripture,—the literal, tropological, alle- 
gorical, and anagogical’’; the second sense, pertain- 
ing to good manners, the third appropriate to faith, 
and the last to hope and things above. Yet Tyndale 
saw in the ‘Scripture but one sense, which is the 
literal sense, and that literal sense is the root and 
ground of all.’’ ‘* Tropologica) and anagogical are 
terms of their own feigning, and altogether unneces- 
sary.’ Yet Tyndale believed in allegories, meta- 
phors, and lively illustrations. Doubtless, he counted 
dullness in the teacher, preacher, or translator a sin, 
and this may help us to understand why Tyndale’s 
translation, after three centuries and a half, has never 
been superseded. He says, ‘‘ For a similitude, or an 
ensample, doth print a thing much deeper in the wits 
of a man than doth a plain speaking, and leaveth 
behind him, as it were, a sting to prick forward and 
to awake him withal."’ Yet he was himself, and he 
counselled all to be, modest of allegory ; for he 
found some preachers taking ‘‘an anti-theme of half 
an inch, out of which some of them draw a thread of 
nine days long."’ 

Tyndale put much of the Old Testament into our 
dear mother tongue, and lived to leaven England 
until 1536. Then the craft of priest and courtier was 
linked, as it is too often in the England of our day, 
to the power in the mug. Tyndale’s printers, bribed 
and made drunken, betrayed him. After two years in 
the castle prison, he was chained to the ‘* stump- 
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cross,"’ and garroted. Then the fire was kindled. 
It was soon ‘ashes to ashes.’ These words in a 
burial service meant more in those days than now. 

‘* Lord, open the king of England's eyes,’’ were 
Tyndale’s last words. The prayer was answered. 
The next year Tyndale’s Bible, varnished with an- 
other name, but issued by royal command, was found 
in every church for the use of the people. 

Praise God for William Tyndale, and for the Bible 
in our own tongue ! 

Irnaca, N. Y. 





The Boy in Grandpa 
By Grace Willis 


RANDPA LANGLEY had had his hair cut. 
From their own pew the Sutherlands could see 
the close-cropped silver head and the bent 

shoulders of the old man as he sat in the very front 
seat, almost under the pulpit, listening, with his ear- 
trumpet, to the minister's sermon. 

A tender smile played around the corners of Mama 
Sutherland's mouth each time she looked at him. 
There was something so boyish in his appearance. 
She lost some parts of the sermon, for her memory 
kept bringing pictures to her mind of their old home 
and her father, Grandpa Langley, in years gone by. 

Grandpa liked Everett Sutherland, and delighted to 
have him wait on him; and though Everett was a 
growing, lively boy, and full of his own interests, he 
was generally very patient with the old man, There 
were times, however, when Everett had to wait a long 
time for grandpa, and do the same errand many times 
over because he was so particular, and he had com- 
plained a little to Mama Sutherland. But on this 
Sunday morning there was something so like a little 
boy in Grandpa's cropped head that it gave Everett 
a queer feeling inside, and he was sorry that he had 
ever. been impatient. 

He usually waited at the door to help Grandpa 
Langley down the steps, but this time, when the serv- 
ice was over, he slipped along up the thronged aisle 
to the front seat, and helped him get his muffler and 
overcoat on, and slid his hand into the old man's as 
they walked up the aisle together. 

Grandpa did not talk much to people because he 
could not hear if they answered, but his kindly old 
face beamed as he shook hands and nodded at folks. 
There was something s0 ‘‘cute’’ about him this 
morning that Everett laughed outright with pleasure. 

‘* Hey ?"’ said the old man, turning to Everett. He 
had heard a sound, and thought the boy spoke. But 
Everett only smiled back into the twinkling eyes and 
shook his head. 

That afternoon he was reading in the library. 
Grandpa Langley had fallen asleep in the Morris 
chair, and Mama Sutherland sat near by. Kathie 
had gone to the hospital with the flowers and papers. 
Everett looked over at the peaceful face and closed 
eyes, then at mama, and their eyes met. 

‘* Ain’t he just like a boy to-day, mama !’’ he ex- 
claimed. 

‘It's the boy in him that you see, Everett,’’ said 
mama, laying down her book. 

Everett looked puzzled. 

‘* Don't you know what stories he tells of the jolly 
times he had when he was a boy ?”’ she asked. ‘‘ He 
was a boy once, just like you.’’ 

‘* Of course,’’ said Everett. 

** Well, he is a boy yet. Has he ever forgotten 
how to flip marbles? It is all in him ; he didn’t 
change jnto a young man and lose the boy ; the boy 
was all there, and more, too. Then when he was a 
strong young man, and worked and earned the bread 
and butter for grandma and the babies at home on 
the little farm, he was still a boy, but a man, too. 
Then by and by, when he was middle-aged and we 
children were all big, he still worked hard to send us 
away to school, one after the other. His hair began 
to get gray, but still he was a boy, and a young man, 
too, and, most of all, the older man. He hadn't lost 
any of it; he had had all the experietice and all the 
knowledge, and he kept growing and adding. Now 
he is an old man, so you see the old man most of all, 
but the boy is still there, and the young man, and the 
middle-aged man."" 


Everett's eyes were big and wondering. ‘‘ How 
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much there is to him!'’ he said, softly, turning his 
own brown head to look at the silver one. ‘‘ Didn't 
he keep adding, though ?’’ 

‘« How much of reverence we owe to him, and how 
loving and patient we should be,’’ said mama, dreamily. 
‘IT hope you will keep adding, dearie, so that when 
you grow to be old, there will be in you such a 
splendid boy and such a splendid young man as there 
is in grandpa."’ 

Everett hoped so, too, and made up his mind that, 
with the dear Lord to help him, he would do it. 
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Grandpa woke suddenly, and looked up at the two. 
‘« Hey?’ he said, He always thought some one had 
spoken to him. 

Everett slid his hassock over to the Morris chair, 
and laid his hand on the wrinkled one. Grandpa's 
face was all wrinkled, too,—wrinkled with smiles as 
he turned toward Everett. ‘‘Sonnie,’’ he began, 
‘« when I was a boy,’’— 

Everett looked swiftly toward mama, as she looked 
at him, in loving appreciation of the boy in grandpa. 

MILWAUKEE, WIs. 








Determining the Border Lines 


The Thirty-ninth Chapter in the Life-Story of Henry Clay Trumbull 
By Philip E. Howard 











N THE autumn of 1893, Dr. Trumbuil'’s only son, 
in that year a graduate of Yale, took his place by 
his father’s side in the editorial work of The 

Sunday School Times. As a college student, and 
under the influence of the Northfield spirit, Charles 
Gallaudet Trumbull had opened his thought to a 
frank consideration of the foreign medical mission 
field as his field, but it became clear to him that the 
call of duty summoned him to service in the institu- 
tion which his father had brought into a place of 
world-wide influence. D. L. Moody knew of young 
Trumbull’ s inclination toward medical missions. One 
day, when Mr. Moody was calling on Dr. Trumbull, 
the editor told him of his son's final decision. 

‘« Well !’’ exclaimed Mr. Moody in his emphatic 
way, ‘‘you tell Charley that there isn't a bigger mis- 
sionary field in the world than The Sunday School 
Times !"’ 

Mr. Trumbull had a desk close beside his father’s 
in the open editorial rooms, and there he patiently 
studied the first principles of editorial work, listening 
to and taking part in the office discussions, mean- 
“while drawing his own conclusions with a quiet inde- 
pendence of judgment altogether natural to the son of 
his father. Within a few years Dr. Trumbull had 
come to rely so freely upon his son in all editorial 
affairs that he himself almost entirely withdrew from 
the editorial management of the paper, and wrote for 
it only as he felt so inclined. 

In 1893, however, Dr. Trumbull was in the thick 
of a controversy involving the question of questions 
in ethics, Is a lie ever justifiable? He had dealt 
with that question editorially and in his answers to 
correspondents,—the Notes on Open Letters depart- 
ment of his paper. He was astounded to find minis- 
ters, theological professors, teachers of ethics, and 
prominent laymen squarely opposed to his conclu- 
sions. Dr. Robert Ellis Thompson, editorially his 
associate, urged him to write out his views more fully 
in book form, for Dr. Thompson, familiar as he was 
with the ethical and religious thought of the ages, 
knew that Trumbull was drawing a moral line that 
needed sharp definition. 

It was not a new question with Dr. Trumbull. In- 
deed it was not a question at all. He did recognize 
that the ‘lie of necessity’? was approved by many, 
debated by more, and repudiated by a few. He had 
met the question years before once for all in his own 
life, as a moral issue, and his subsequent studies had 
left no room for any doubt on his part that there was 
only one side to the question. 

When he was a prisoner of war in 1863, in Colum- 
bia, South Carolina, he with others was confined in 
the common jail, with no parole to bar an attempt to 
escape. A plan of escape was proposed, under which 
it would probably be necessary to tell a lie to the cap- 
tors. Trumbull would have no partin the plan. He 
did not agree with others that a condition of war sus- 
pended the obligation of refusing to lie, because he 
believed that a lie was under any circumstances a sin 
against God. 

‘*A lie,’’ he reasoned, ‘‘is contrary to the very 
nature of God. ‘It is impossible for God to lie.’ 
And if God cannot lie, God cannot authorize another 
to lie. What is unjustifiable in God's sight, is with- 
out a possibility of justification in the universe. No 
personal or social emergency can justify a lie, what- 
ever may be its apparent gain, or whatever harm may 
seem to be involved in a refusal to speak it."' Chap- 
lain Trumbull refused ‘‘to seek release from impris- 
onment at the cost of a sin against God."’ 

Through the years he had frequent occasion to face 
and to discuss the question. When, in the summer of 


1893, he wrote his book, ‘‘A Lie Never Justifiable,"’ 
he had reached conclusions which he was prepared to 
defend. His study of history, sacred and secular, 
had revealed the fact that ‘‘the Bible, and also the 
other sacred books of the world, and the best moral 
sense of mankind everywhere, are united in deeming 
a lie incompatible with the idea of a holy God, and 
consistent only with the spirit of man’s arch-enemy 
—the embodiment of all evil. Therefore he who, 
admitting this, would find a place in God's provi- 
dential plan for a ‘lie of necessity’ must begin with 
claiming that there are lies which are not lies. Hence 
it is of prime importance to define a lie clearly, and 
to distinguish it from allowable and proper conceal- 
ments of truth. 

‘*A lie, in its stricter sense, is the affirming, by 
word or by action, of that which is not true, with a 
purpose of deceiving ; or the denying, by word or by 
action, of that which is true, with a purpose of de- 
ceiving. ... 

‘« The duty of right concealment stands over against 
the sin of lying. Whatever ought to be concealed, 
should be concealed, if concealment is a possibility 
without sinning. But the strongest desire for con- 
cealment can never justify a lie as a means of con- 
cealment; and concealment at the cost of a lie 
becomes a sin through the means employed for its 
securing. On the other hand, when disclosure is a 
duty, concealment is sinful, because it is made to 
stand in the way of the performance of a duty... . 

‘Concealment for the mere purpose of conceal- 
ment may be not only justifiable, but a duty ’’—even 
though another may be self-deceived by such con- 
cealment. However, ‘‘ concealment for the purpose 
of deception is never justifiable. .. . 

‘‘It is true that this distinction is a delicate one, 
but it is a distinction none the less real on that ac- 
count. A moral line, like a mathematical line, has 
length, but neither breadth nor thickness. And the 
line that separates a justifiable concealment which 
causes self-deception on the part of those who are not 
entitled to know the whole truth in the matter, and 
the deliberate concealment of truth for the specific 
purpose of deception, is a line that runs all the way 
up from the foundation to the summit of the uni- 
verse."’ 

In brief, these are the statements of principle in 
what Mr. Speer has called Dr. Trumbull’s most char- 
acteristic book. And the summing up, ‘' The Gist of 
the Matter,’’ contains these words : 

‘*A lie is the opposite of truth, and a being who 
will lie stands opposed to God, who by his very na- 
ture cannot lie. ... If there be such a thing as a sin 
per se, a lie is that thing ; as a lie is, in its very na- 
ture, in hostility to the being of God. . . . Whatever 
be the seeming gain to result from a lie, it is the seem- 
ing gain from a sin.’ 

Even as Dr. Trumbull saw witl. clearness the moral 
line between the true and the false, so he perceived 
dividing lines to which he gave definition in the field 
of popular practises concerning which there is differ- 
ence of opinion among good people in every commu- 
nity. Such lines, to very many, do not measure the 
shortest distance between two points, but wander ca- 
priciously over a vague domain. Dr. Trumbull could 
not tolerate vagueness in his own thought, and here, 
as in other questions, he had positive views, which 
he expressed in conversation, in his paper, and in a 
book which he called ‘‘ Border Lines in the Field of 
Doubtful Practises.’’ 

On the subject of the moderate drinking of intoxi- 
cating liquors, he held that ‘If, indeed, the duty 
were laid of God upon every Christian td use intoxi- 
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cating drinks as a beverage, whether he wants them 
or not, then we should have no alternative but to go 
forward and take the risks. It will, however, be ad- 
mitted ‘by the most zealous advocates of moderate 
drinking, that no specific command in the Bible en- 
joins such drinking on everybody ; and that the 
Christian liberty of the Bible includes the liberty of 
letting liquor alone... . 

‘* Looking around him, every man sees that better 
men than himself have become drunkards througt. 
attempting to be moderate drinkers, and that there js 
no certainty that he will not drink to excess if he 
drinks at all, while he is perfectly safe so long as he 
remains a total abstainer—as he is privileged to re- 
main. .. . Having, then, the choice between drink- 
ing and abstaining, and knowing that by drinking he 
imperils himself and imperils others, while by ab- 
staining he secures safety for himself, and sets a safe 
example to others, why should any man be in doubt 
as to his personal duty ?"’ 

That argument throughout is in striking contrast to 
the prating of those who claim the right to take moral 
risks under the guise of ‘‘ Christian liberty.’’ 

On the tobacco question Dr, Trumbull was equally 
clear. He recognized the social attractiveness of the 
smoking habit, but he believed that no social gain 
from that habit could possibly compensate a smoker 
for his loss in personal cleanliness, He admitted the 
soothing, benumbing influence of tobacco, but he in- 
sisted that ‘‘the average American youth needs all 
the nerves and all the brain-power that he possesses 
to enable him to know his place and to fill it. He 
ought not to have his sensibilities deadened. He 
ought not to be satisfied with his present attainments. 
If he has failed in his day's work, or in his day's 
hunting for work, he ought not to take an opiate or 
narcotic, and lull his sensibilities to rest over his 
failure. He ought to face the facts with unclouded 
vision and tense nerves, and determine on better 
things for to-morrow. .. . 

‘*Tobacco-using holds back many young men of 
wealth and intellect and good moral character from 
doing as well as they can do,—doing a great deal 
better and a great deal more than they do do. They 
sit and smoke, and think how much they have done, 
and how much they intend to do, and how pleasant 
it is to live without doing all the time, and—they take 
another cigar, and are more than satisfied with doing 
nothing more."’ 

Then, too, tobacco brings a man into bondage. 
He must find time for the indulgence of the habit, 
often thereby ‘‘ putting himself in the worst company 
and in the most disagreeable places, or he must make 
himself bad company, and the place where he is dis- 
agreeable. ... If he is at a hotel, or on a railroad 
train, he must seek the place of tobacco-users, which 
is often a filthy apartment where are sure to be found 
the vilest occupants of the establishment, whoever 
else is there.’ 

In his arguments against the use of tobacco, Dr. 
Trumbull gave chief prominence to the considerations 
that would appeal to the finer instincts of the true 
man. He sought to show how unnatural is the 
smoking habit, how unclean, how enervating ; and 
what slavery a young man enters when he does his 
best to learn to smoke. It was the common-sense 
view of personal purity and efficiency that he pressed. 
Aside from debatable questions of morals, aside from 
any possible question of health, and without regard 
to the money cost of the smoking habit, why should 
young men ever enter such a bondage? 

‘*Is it desirable for them to form this habit, when 
its indulgence would inevitably destroy their personal 
purity and cleanliness, would make them measurably 
offensive to the more refined and sensitive of those 
who are about them, would tend to deaden their sensi- 
bilities, and to diminish and limit their nervous force 
and activity, and would bring them into a bondage 
which shuts them away from much that is refining 
and elevating, and surrounds them with influences 
which are deteriorating, and companionships which 
are objectionable ?"’ 

As a boy in his Stonington home Henry Trumbull 
was in a community where border lines in these 
popular practises were not sharply drawn. He was 
accustomed to play cards there, but from his own 
observations of the effect of card playing on the ‘* best 
people’’ of his acquaintance he gave up the practise, 
even before he united with the church. The climax 
was reached when, one evening, as he was engaged 
in a game with other young fellows, a heavy thunder- 
storm came on. As the tumult overhead increased, 
one of the players dropped his cards with the remark, 
‘«I guess we had better quit until the storm is over. 


( Continued on page 471, first column) 
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COMMON VERSION 


1 Afterward he brought me again unto the 
door of the house ; ead behold, waters issued 
out from under the threshold of the house 
eastward: for the forefront of the house stood 
toward the east, and the waters came down 
from under, from the right side of the house, 
at the south side of the altar. 

2 Then brought he me out of the way of the 
gate northward, and led me about the way 
without unto the outer gate by the way that 
looketh eastward ; and, behold, there ran out 
waters on the right side. 

3 And when the man that had the line in 
his hand went forth eastward, he measured a 
thousand cubits, and he brought me through 
the waters ; the waters were to the ancles. 

4 Again he measured a thousand, and 
brought me through the waters; the waters, 
were to the knees. Again he measured a 
thousand, and brought me through ; the wa- 
ters were to the loins. 

5 Afterward he measured a thousand ; and 
it was a river that I could not pass over: for 
the waters were risen, waters to swim in, a 
river that could not be passed over. 

6 4 And he said unto me, Son of man, hast 
thou seen this? Then he brought me, and 
caused me to return to the brink of the river. 

7 Now when I had returned, behold, at the 
bank of the river were very many trees on the 
one side and on the other. 

8 Then said he unto me, These waters issue 
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1 And he brought me back unto the door of 
the house; and, behold, waters issued out 
from under the threshold of the house east- 
ward; (for the forefront of the house was 
toward the east ;) and the waters came down 
from under, from the right side of the house, 
on the south of the altar. 2 Then he brought 
me out by the way of the gate northward, and 
led me round by the way without unto the 
outer gate, by the way of the gate that looketh 
toward the east; and, behold, there ' ran out 
waters on the right side. 

When the man went forth eastward with 
the line in his hand, he measured a thousand 
cubits, and he caused me to pass through the 
waters, waters that were to the ankles. 4 
Again he measured a thousand, and caused 
me to pass through the waters, waters that 
were to the knees. Again he measured a 
thousand, and caused me to pass through ¢he 
waters, waters that were to the loins. 5 After- 
ward he measured a thousand ; and it was a 
river that I could not pass through ; for the 
waters were risen, waters to swim in, a river 
that could not be passed through. 

6 And he said unto me, Son of man, hast 
thou seen /his? ‘Then he brought me, and 
caused me to return to the bank of the river. 
7 Now when I had returned, behold, upon 
the bank of the river were very many trees on 
the one side and on the other. 8 Then said 
he unto me, These waters issue forth toward 
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the desert, and go into the sea: which being 
brought forth into the sea, the waters shall be 
healed. 

9 And it shall come to pass, ¢hat every 
thing that liveth, which moveth, whithersoever 
the rivers shall come, shall live: and there 
shall be a very great multitude of fish, because 
these waters shall come thither : for they shail 
be healed ; and everything shall live whither 
the river cometh. 

to And it shall come to pass, ¢hat the fish- 
ers shall stand upon it from En-gedi even unto 
En-eglaim ; they shall be a plage to spread 
forth nets; their fish shall according to 
their kinds, as the fish of the great sea, ex- 
ceeding many. 

1r But the miry oy thereof and the 
marshes thereof shall not be healed; they 
shall be given to salt. 

12 And by the river upon the bank thereof, 
on this side and on that side, shall grow all 
trees for meat, whose leaf shall not fade, 
neither shall the fruit thereof be consumed : 
it shall bring forth new fruit according to his 
months, because their waters they issued out 
of the ann ~ b and the fruit thereof shall be 
for meat, and the leaf thereof for medicine. 
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Arabah ; and they shall go toward the sea; 
into the sea shall the waters go which were 
made to issue forth ; and the waters shall be 
healed. 9 And it shall come to pass, that 
every living creature which swarmeth, in every 
place whither the ? rivers come, shall live ; and 
there shall be a very great multitude of fish ; 
for these waters are come thither, * and ¢he 
waters of the sea shall be healed, and every 
thing shall live whithersoever the river cometh. 
to And it shall come to pass, that fishers shall 
stand by it: from En-gedi even unto En- 
eglaim shall be a place for the spreading of 
nets ; their fish shall be after their kinds, as 
the fish of the great sea, exceeding many. 11 
But the miry places thereof, and the marshes 
thereof, shall not be healed; they shall be 
* given up to salt. 12 And by the river upon 
the bank thereof, on this side and on that side, 
shall grow every tree for food, whose leaf shall 
not wither, neither shall the fruit thereof fail : 
it shall bring forth 5 new fruit every month, be- 
cause the waters thereof issue out of the sanc- 
tuary ; and the fruit thereof shall be for food, 
and the leaf thereof for healing. 


* Gotpen Text (Am. Rev.)—He that will, let him take the water of life freely. 


1 Or, trickled forth % Heb. two rivers. 
Jor salt 5 Heb. Arst/ruits. 


3 Or, that all things may be healed and live 4 Or, given 
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The Lesson Pilot 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


OT a great many years ago a boy was thinking 

out the question of right and wrong living. 

He knew right from wrong as clearly as most 
boys; perhaps more clearly, for his home training 
was better than the average. He already knew from 
his brief experience that it mever paid to do wrong. 
So he decided that, in general, he would not do 
wrong; and he believed that it only needed his de- 
cision to settle this. He was quite sure that he could 
always live up to his highest standards by one 
deciding to do so; by exercising his will power. 
was easy in his mind, for he was confident in his ow 
strength. He defied anyone or anything to make 
him do wrong, if he did not want to,—and he knew 
he didn’t want to. 

What do you think of that boy? 
pupils think of him? Was not his decision a good 
one? Was his expectation likely to come out right ? 

His nicely arranged little theory of right living was 
perfect—except for one point. He knew that nothing 
could make him do wrong if he did not want to; but 
he did not know how awfully he was going to want 
to! ‘‘Awfully” is not slang here; it is used in sober 
earnest, for it was an awful, terrible longing to do 
wrong that the Devil implanted in that boy as he 
grew older, and by means of which the boy’s will 
power was shattered like a straw before a hurricane 
when he trusted to that will power. 

And so it was that the boy, who had been taught 
from the start that the Devil is more than a match 
for anyone but God, but who had foolishly supposed 
that anyone who would use will power could fight 
the Devil and rout him, came, after many failures, to 
distrust himself as his own worst enemy, and to 
realize that he had no will that amounted to anything. 
Later he found a will, which, whenever he let it be 
used, conquered temptation. That will was Christ's. 

Do you wonder what all this has to do with a cap- 
tive prophet’s vision on the banks of the Chebar 
twenty-five hundred years ago? That Hebrew 
prophet was trying to teach his people the same 
truth that our American boy had to learn, and that 
everyone must learn who would learn to live. He 
was teaching it by means of an illustration that 
meant more to the people of the East than any other 
figure could: an illustration used by Isaiah, and Joel, 
and Zechariah, and John the Apostle, and Jesus 
Christ himself, when all these teachers were striving 
to show men how to live. 

Last week we learned of the collapse of Judah as a 
nation, and the captivity of her people in Babylonia. 
A few years after Jerusalem's destruction one of the 
captive Hebrews, Ezekiel, had a series of visions, 
which are recorded in the book of Ezekiel. The gen- 
eral events of that period, and their setting, are 
clearly given in Professor Beecher’s first two para- 
graphs, under ‘‘ Time.” 

In studying the vision itself, considerable light 
will be thrown on its details by noting Dr. Hurlbut’s 
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comments on the lesson map (‘‘In the Lands of the 
Lessons”), and the vivid picture of what Ezekiel 
saw, from present-day Oriental fact, given by Dr. 
Dunning in his first two paragraphs. The somewhat 
puceeng Seentietee of the stream’s course is cleared 
up by Professor Beecher’s explanation in his com- 
ment on verses 1 and 2. If you have never had an 
entirely clear idea of the ‘‘Arabah,” into which 
Zedekiah, last week, fled in his vain attempt to es- 
cape from Nebuchadnezzar, Mr. Chamberlain’s arti- 
cle and the Times Lesson Picture will throw further 
light on this. The tremendous drop and resulting 
force of the flow of a stream running from Jerusalem 
down into the Dead Sea valley would be familiar to 
any Hebrew; Mrs. Howie’s opening paragraph ex- 
plains it interestingly. 

With the help of all this material make vividly 
clear and interesting to your pupils the picture that 
Ezekiel saw. It was the Dead Sea that is meant in 
the eighth verse; that hopeless pit from which there is 
no outlet, yet whose bitter waters, along with every- 
thing else that would receive the river of life, should 
be healed,—made fresh and pure and life-supporting. 

One who has ever seen the parched alkali waste 
between Jerusalem and the Dead Sea realizes what 
a miracle would be such a transformation as Ezekiel 
saw in his vision, when, as Professor Beecher notes 
in his comment on verses 6, 7, he turned back and 
looked again. But such miracles are wrought. The 
beautiful city of Beyrout to-day owes the health of 
its people to the blessing of pure water, as Mrs. 
Howie's third paragraph shows. Is such a vision as 
Moffet and Livingstone had in Africa (Dr. Dunning’s 
sixth paragraph) impossible of realization ? Has not 
Jacob Riis already been God’s instrument of similar 
miracles in New York's slums? 

As you study the story of that stream, its source, 
its growth, its transforming, blessed powers, do you 
realize the message that Ezekiel had for hopeless, 
sin-defeated Judah? His countrymen had been try- 
ing to do for centuries what our mistaken boy thought 
he could do: live and flourish in their own strength. 
They had lost everything in the triai. And now 
Ezekiel tells them that they can regain everything! 
Ezekiel, says Dr. McLaren in his second paragraph, 
did not distinguish between material and spiritual 
good. Why should we ever do so? God does not, 
in his promises to us. His stream of life brings 
every kind of blessing. 

We must choose to-day whether we want a “ reli- 
gion without a God ” (see last week’s editorial on the 
first page of the Times), such as a good many people 
are experimenting with, like Judah and the boy who 
thought he could do well enough by himself; or 
whether we will find strength and life in the river of 
which Ezekiel and Jesus told. Life without it is not 
life; it is only a sort of dying existence, says Dr. 
McLaren in his seventh paragraph. Life that is 
healed by that stream is transformed; and it grows 
deeper, broader, richer, more joyous with every pass- 
ing year. Even defeated souls like Judah and the 
boy who thought he was strong enough may be saved 
by it if they will. Why should any one stay in the 
miry places and the marshes, and not be healed ? 





_ Pronunciation.—En-gedi, En-gé/di ; En-eglaim, En-tg‘la-Im. 
The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sons. 


Light-Gleams from the Lesson Writers 
(The numerals refer to paragraphs in the lessen articles in this issue.) 

The swarming of living creatures (v. 9) explained 
(Howie, 4). 

If our Christian life is no deeper and better than it used 
to be, whose fault is it? (McLaren, 4.) 

Ezekiel’s. lifting of familiar facts into a higher region 
(McLaren, 5). 

Luther’s illustration of the only way to be cleansed and 
healed (McLaren, 6). 

The effect of the gospel upon the Dead Sea of stagnant, 
rotting heathendom (McLaren, 8). 

' The one sullen, unreceptive, unhealed spot (McLaren, 
ast). 

A terrible picture of South Africa’s need of water 
(Banks, 1). 

It is a river to swim in (Banks, 3). 

There is healing for every need (Banks, last). 

A ringing call to optimism and confident hope for the 
future (Goss, entire article. But don’t let us take it for 
granted that good is in the future only; there is plenty at 
hand to-day). 

Our first need : finding God in his house (Dunning, 3). 

Three things that prove God’s presence (Dunning, 4). 

Salvation increases steadily in volume (Dunning, 5). 


Home Work for the Pupils on Next Week’s Lesson 


What new names did the prince of the eunuchs 
give to Daniel and his three companions ? 

What was Nebuchadnezzar’s purpose concerning 
these young, noble Jews? (Dan, I : 3-5.) 

How strong was Daniel's objection to the king’s 
fare? 

What did Daniel think the outcome would be when 
he asked that he and his friends be given pulse to 
eat ? 

Why were these young Israelites so blessed with 
skill and entertanting ? 

How did Daniel account for it? (Dan. 2 : 23.) 

What characteristic enabled Daniel to take the 
risk of offending the king ? 

What is the temperance teaching? 
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Difficult Points Explained 
By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D., LL.D. 


How to Locate This Lesson 


IME.—The tenth day of the month that began in 
March, 573 B.C., fourteen years after Nebu- 
chadnezzar destroyed Jerusalem. 

For some years preceding 586 B.C., the Jewish 
population in Palestine was being harassed and de- 
pleted. Great numbers were carried away and set- 
tled in Babylonia and elsewhere. Both the home 

pulation and the exiles were restless and turbu- 
ent. Such prophets as Jeremiah in Palestine and 
Ezekiel in Babylonia were urging them to be sub- 
missive to Nebuchadnezzar, and were promising that 
Jehovah would later bring them back to their native 














LESSON FOR SEPTEMBER 10 (Ezek. 47 : 1-12) 


land; and other men who claimed to be prophets 
were opposing this advice. Meanwhile Daniel, at 
court, was doubtless doing what he could to alleviate 
the misfortunes of his countrymen, and to persuade 
them to a wise course. They continued obstinate as 
long as Jerusalem and the temple remained. After 
the destruction of these in 586 B.C., the Jews pre- 
sumably became more docile. The messages of 
Ezekiel became more marked by encouragement, and 
less by rebuke. In the last nine chapters of the 
oe rtd book he draws an ideal picture of a new 

alestine and a new Jerusalem. He means to keep 
alive among the exiles the remembrance of her glory 
and the expectation of a return. The lesson is a 
part of this picture. 

Place.—An imaginary Jerusalem and the Kidron 
valley east and south of the city. There is now a 
subterranean fountain near the site of the temple. 
The topography of Ezekiel’s picture is the actual 
topography conventionalized. 

Persons.—Ezekiel, now for many years Be cm 
among the exiles. A man who has appeared to him 
in vision, and is showing him the future. 

es.—For this fountain from the tem- 
ple, representing influences of blessing, see Joel 3: 
18; Zechariah 14 : 8; and Revelation 22 : 1-5. 


Light on Puzzling Passages 


Verses 1-2.—Brought me back: The prophet’s 
guide is described earlier (40: 3-4). The starting 
point of all the observations which he has helped the 
prophet make is the eastern entrance to the temple 
(see 40 : 6; 42:15; 43:1; 44:1; 46:1). There was 
the gate of the outer court, and a hundred cubits in- 
side of that the gate of the inner court, and across 
the court from that the gate of the ‘‘ house.” — Waters 

.. from under the threshold: The point where the 
national worship centered (46 : 2, 3).—TZhe right 
side: The south side.—South of the altar : Which 
stood in the inner court (40: 47). The water is rep- 
resented as flowing from underneath the threshold 
of the temple out into and through this court.— 
Northward,... round by the way without: They 
wish to trace the eastward flow of the stream, and 
they have to take this roundabout way because the 
east gate of the inner court is opened only on the 
sabbath and only for the prince, and that of the outer 
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The River of 


By Alexander 


ZEKIEL’S vision of Messianic times is singu- 
larly different from that of the second part 
of Isaiah, with its grand poetic imagery. 

Instead of lofty eloquence and sublime figure, we 
have prosaic details, like an architect’s specifications 
of the measurements of temple, and a land sur- 
veyors report of the extent of territory. Milton 
and Defoe are not more unlike in the quality of their 
imagination than these two prophets. But the sub- 
stance of their visions is the same, and there starts 
up at intervals in the midst of Ezekiel’s details some 
loftier imagery, like that in our lesson. In Psalm 
46 we hear the ripples of the river, ‘‘the streams 
whereof make glad the city of God.” Isaiah's tri- 
umphant faith was sure ‘‘ Jehovah will be with us, 
...a place of broad rivers and streams.” To Ezekiel 
the river meant the blessings of Messiah’s reign. 
The last page of the Apocalypse tells of the river of 
water of life that proceeds from the throne of God 
and of the Lamb. We have fuller knowledge of 
Ezekiel’s vision than he had. 

The first point to note is the source of the river. 
It flowed out from beneath the temple gate. Ezekiel 
had already declared that Jehovah would take up his 
abode perfectly and perpetually in the temple. So 
then, it is from his presence that all blessings for a 
thirsty, sin-blasted humanity are to flow. He prob- 
ably did not draw our modern distinctions between 
material and spiritual good, but discerned that every 
sort of good that could bless mankind was to be 
derived from God, and from him only. But we can 
take a further, wonderful step and see that God is 
not only the source of all good, but is himself the 
true and only Good. The river is not only the bless- 
ings, whether material or spiritual, which God in 
Christ gives, but it is himself imparted to and dwell- 
ing inus. Jesus spoke of ‘‘rivers of living water,” 
and John comments: ‘* This spake he of the Spirit 
which they that believe on him should receive.” As 
truly as a river must flow, so truly is it God’s nature 
to communicate himself. The temple door may be 
closed, but that stream finds its way beneath. The 
divine love is not a land-locked lake, but an ever- 
flowing stream. 

We note, next, the rapid deepening of the stream. 
*‘ A thousand cubits” is about fifteen hundred feet. 
At that distance from the point of issue, it was up to 
the ankles; by the second thousand it was to the 
knees; by the third, to the loins; by the fourth, it 
was too deep and broad to be forded. And no tribu- 
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court is never opened except once, for the God of 
Israel to enter (46: 1-8 ; 44: I-4).—TZhere ran out 
waters: They are now outside the outer eastern 
gate. The verb here used occurs nowhereelse. The 
marginal ‘‘ trickled forth” represents the conjecture 
that the stream was here much smaller than at the 
first place of measurement a thousand cubits away. 
—The right side: Facing as the temple faces; tHe 
south side. 

Verses 3-6a.—Eastward: The general conrse of 
the Kidron is east, though just at Jerusalem it is 
south.—H/ast thou seen ? Thus far there have been 
two things to see. The first is the fountain at the 
temple threshold, a symbol of the influences of the 
religion of Jehovah. 
the symbol of the rapid and irresistible increase in 
those influences. Now there are other things to see. 

Verses 6b-7, 12.—They have followed the course 
of the stream more than four thousand cubits, and 
now reach that part of the valley which is the extreme 
of rocky desolateness.—He brought me: We are not 
told whither, but when the prophet turns back, the 
desolate banks have been toknalermet into orchards, 
such is the power for fruitfulness of the water that 
flows from Jehovah's threshold. 

Verses 8-11.—/nto the sea: The one now known 
as the Dead Sea.— The waters shall be healed: This 
sea has noknown outlet. For millenniums the water 
poured into it by its affluents has passed off by 
evaporation, until the sea has become so saturated 
with salt and other substances that nothing can live 
in it. For supporting life it is perhaps the worst 
water in the world. In addition to the relatively 
commonplace effect of rendering its own banks fer- 
tile, the temple stream transforms this water of death 
into life-supporting water.—From En-gedi even unto 
En-eglaim: The site of En-eglaim is unidentified, 
but the place where the fishers spread their nets is 
the shore for many miles north and south of the 
mouth of the Kidron.—Given for salt: So the mar- 
gin. The salt industry will not be destroyed by the 
healing of the waters. 


AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
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They bear the fruits of eternity whose roots touch 
tts rivers. 
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Water of Life 
McLaren, D.D. 


taries had fallen into it to account for the increase. 
The river was self-fed, and grew as it flowed, because 
the mighty energy within the temple pulsed more 
strongly the longer it continued—fit type of that un- 
wearying impulse of love which communicates himself 
*to men and is its own motive; fit type of the inex- 
haustible fulness which gives and still is full, and 
forever ‘‘ operates unspent.” 

Nor is that deepening a less true prophecy if we 
think of the river as being more generally the 
blessings which Christ gives. They, too, increase 
by reception and use. The growth of the Christian 
life should be, and so far as Jesus is received will be, 
continuous and swift. If our Christian life is as 
shallow and with as little weight in it to-day as long 
years ago, the fault is ours. Alas! that so many 
should resemble rather the streams in Tartary, that 
creep shallowly and languidly through a few miles, 
and then dry up in the thirsty sands, evaporated by 
the fierce heat. Ezekiel thought that the river would 
run quick, and deepen visibly as it ran. What would 
he have said if he had been told that, nineteen cen- 
turies after Messiah had come, the majority of man- 
kind would never have heard of him? ‘Is the 
Spirit of the Lord straitened ? Are these his doings ?” 

Next, we have the effects of the river described in 
lovely imagery, tinged with ‘local color.” Every 
one knows that in Palestine, asin all countries as near 
the equator, water will turn desert into garden. 
And so Ezekiel was but lifting familiar physical 
facts into a higher region when he saw that ‘* whith- 
ersoever the river cometh,” there comes fertility 
along both banks of every ‘‘ wady” in the sun-stricken 
wilderness where tamarisks and other vegetation 
thrive, and the traveler steps down out of the scorch- 
ing heat and brown desolation into cool green shadow 
and treads on grass. But the river brings with it 
other forms of life—‘ta very great multitude of 
fish.” And that, too, is true to nature, for travelers 
tell us how, when the rains come, depressions in the 
ground that had been baked clay for months swarm 
with aquatic life. But the river does more than 
that, for it fills the Dead Sea, where few creatures 
live, with fish as many and great as in the Mediter- 
ranean itself. It heals the heavy, sulphurous waters 
and they are filled with living things. 

The river, then, brings with it healing. Luther 
somewhere has a parable to the effect that the way 
to clean out a cowshed is not to take barrows and 
spades, but to turn the Elbe into it. It is the inflow- 


The second is the stream, . 


ing of a divine flood that sweeps out man’s evil. 
The demons are driven out when Christ comes in. 
Ezekiel’s vision teaches two great truths: that all 
real cure of moral evil must come from God, and that 
God's way of curing moral evil is to pour himself 
into the spirit. It is a lesson that, if learned, would 
end vain, painful effort after self-mending for many 
an individual, and would set reformers of society on 
a more hopeful tack. Not culture, nor improved en- 
vironment, nor new economic conditions, will squeeze 
the black drop out of men’s hearts. The entrance 
there of God in Christ, through his Spirit, will heal 
the individual, and the healing of the individual is 
the only sure way to ‘‘ save society.” 

The River brings life. In the highest sense of the 
word, life that is true. For it is only they in whom 
Christ lives that truly live at all. Physical vitality, 
and even vigorous mental activity, may exist, and 
their possessor be, in the view of God, ‘‘dead while 
he liveth.” Death is separation from God, and if the 
spirit is not united to him, then it is dead, and a man 
whose spirit is dead is not alive, though, like the sea- 
man in Coleridge’s grewsome picture, he may with 
his dead hands be pulling at the ropes. ‘If the 
Spirit of him that raised up Jesus from the dead 
dwelleth in you, he... shall give life.”’ 

‘*Every thing shall live whithersoever the river 
cometh "—let the quickening effects of the entrance 
of the gospel into the Dead Sea of stagnant and 
rotting heathendom be our comment on that jubi- 
lant prophecy. Similarly the River brings fertility. 
Trees overhang it and their roots draw up the vivi- 
fying treasure; therefore their leaves know no au- 
tumn decay, and they bear fruit every month. 
Everything needed for sustenance and for cleansing 
springs up where the river of God flows. Psalm 1, 
which was probably later than this prophecy, beauti- 
fully varies its application by making the godly man 
himself the tree that dips its boughs into the stream ; 
and the Apocalypse gives a still higher application 
when, blending together the beginning and the end 
of man’s history, it sets the tree of life by the bank 
of the river and so shows us Paradise regained, ‘‘ the 
statelier Eden” brought back to man. 

But there is one sullen, unreceptive spot even in 
the prophet’s vision. There are miry places and 
marshes lying close by the healed waters, still glis- 
tering white, like the alkali plains, with the caked 
salt on their surface, a ghastly contrast to the lush 
fertility around and the sweet waters in the sea. So 
long as man’s will is free, some will refuse the 
sparkling benediction, and the sad old record will 
have to be repeated—‘‘some believed and some be- 
lieved not.’”’ It is of no avail that we have lived on 
the river’s bank as we do unless we have obeyed the 
invitation of him who is himself in a very profound 
sense the River—‘'t Come unto me and drink.” We 
may perish with thirst within hearing of the lap of 
its ripples and be given over to salt, though within 
arm’s length of what would heal and vivify and re- 
fertilize us. 

MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 
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The river of life rises in the house of love. 
a 
The Valley of the Arabah 


By Frederic W. Chamberlain 


HE ‘‘ Arabah” referred to in the eighth verse of 
the lesson, as given in the American Revision, 
is a relatively unfamiliar term because it is em- 

ployed only once in the King James Version. On 
that occasion it is used to define one of the bounda- 
ries of the territory of the tribe of Benjamin (Josh. 
18: 18). In the American Revision, however, it is 
found more frequently, as for instance in Joshua 11 : 
2; 12:3; 2 Kings 25:4; and Amos 6: 14. 

‘* Arabah” means arid region, desert, waste plain, 
wilderness, or steppe, and is so designated in the 
King James Version. According to the connection 
the words may indicate the entire valley of the 
Arabah or a particular section of it. 

In its broadest meaning ‘‘ The Arabah ” is the en- 
tire Jordan valley, ey rent at the foot of Mt. 
Hermon, including the Waters of Merom, the Sea of 
Galilee, the river Jordan, the Dead Sea, and continu- 
ing southward to the Red Sea or Gulf of Akabah, a 
distance of two hundred and seventy-five miles. 
The valley varies in width from three to fourteen 
miles, and between the southern boundary of Pales- 
tine and the Gulf of Akabah is still known by its old 
Hebrew namie, ‘‘ Wady el’ Arabah.” Much of this 
country and that adjacent to it is to-day controlled by 
Arab chiefs. But a scant living they secure from it, 
as the mud flats of the lowland are Lasdly more pro- 
ductive than the rocky wastes of sand and gravel of 
the upland. Of the general region Jeremiah states, 
‘* Her cities are become a desolation, a dry land, and 
a desert, a land wherein no man dwelleth, neither 
doth any son of man pass thereby.” Two or more 
localities in the valley of the Arabah are referred to 
in the plural form—AradatA. 

While this interpretation of Arabah is the broader, 
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there is a restricted or more local use of the term to 
denote that part of the valley above the Dead Sea, 
and extending about fifty miles farther north. This 
region has fertile spots, and contains the traditional, 
and some scholars assert the well-authenticated, 
sites of the cities of Sodom and Gomorrah. Gilgal 
was in Arabah, and Jericho is situated on its border. 

The Lesson Picture ! shows a view in the region of 
the Arabah, on the bank of the Dead Sea. 

PHILADELPHIA. 

“~ 


The happiness of earth depends on tts heaventiness. 


ote 
In the Lands of the Lessons 


Conducted by Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 


HIS lesson recalls the map of Jerusalem. Locate 
the temple on Mount Moriah, remembering that 
the altar stood directly before the eastern front 

of the ‘‘ House of Jehovah.” From this spot, in 
Ezekiel’s Jerusalem, waters poured forth, ran across 
the court, and through the gate on the east, down 
into the valley of the Kidron. Let the map of Jeru- 
salem be drawn, and the course of the stream be 
shown upon it. 

It will also be necessary to draw by a few strokes 
the coast line and Jordan line of Palestine, in order 
to show the relative situation of Jerusalem and the 
Dead Sea. After leaving the city, the valley of the 
Kedron extends, through a desolate ravine, south- 
easterly to the Dead Sea, or Salt Sea. In the 
vision, the desert of Judza was transformed into a 
garden,—-trees grew on the banks of the stream, and 
the Dead Sea itself became alive with fish. Let the 
pupil draw the map of Palestine sufficiently to show 
the city of Jerusalem, the Dead Sea, and the line of 
the valley. 

Soutu Orance, N. J. 
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Every stream of refreshing flows from some altar 


of sacrifice. 


~ SS. > son Amie _—— 


“Oriental Lesson-Lights 
=:"-:. By Mrs. Ghosn-el-Howie — “-+/ 


”" ND, BeHno.tp, Waters IssuED OuT FROM UNDER 
THE THRESHOLD.”—It cannot be useless to 
insist _ a clear understanding of the rela- 

tive positions of the threshold from below which the 
waters proceed forth, and the Dead Sea which is to 
be healed thereby. The source of these healing 
waters is about twenty-six hundred feet above, and 
the surface of the Salt Sea is thirteen hundred feet 
below, the Mediterranean. Thus in the course of 
twenty miles, being the distance from the threshold 
to the Dead Sea, the descent is thirty-nine hundred 
feet, greatly facilitating the flow of these healing 
waters in their course down to the scene of their 
gracious work. 

Very different is the position of the mountain 
stream which is deflected from its course for the 
healing of the city of Beyrout, as stated below. The 
point in the Dog River where the water-works com- 
pany could be permitted to tap the stream is consider- 
ably lower than the reservoir at Beyrout. Therefore 
at the very start the water has to be raised to a con- 
siderable height, by means of men, machinery, and 
steam, before it can flow naturally in its course 
towards the scene of its work of healing. 

‘‘Anp THE WaTeRS SHALL BE HEALED.”—Prior to 
1870 the beautiful and beautifully situated city of 
Beyrout, at the base of Mount Lebanon, was subject 
to periodical visits of plague and cholera, with the 
result that the wealthy used to be scattered in great 
fright over the mountain villages, and the poor, who 
could not leave the afflicted city, were greatly re- 
duced by increased poverty and death. Thirty years 
have now passed, and no plague or cholera has dis- 
turbed the largely increased population. Why? The 
only explanation as yet suggested is the fact that 
prior to 1870 Beyrout obtained its water supply from 
local wells, more or less deep, and difficult to keep 
clean. Thirty-four years ago a portion of the waters 
of the ancient Lycus Flumen (River of the Dog), a 
dozen miles north, was brought to the city and dis- 
tributed among the houses. Consequently, in addi- 
tion to the blessing of pure mountain water for 
drinking, cleanliness became a possibility with every- 
body, and thus the old epidemics, disease, and death, 
are prevented, because the city, or rather its water 
supply, is healed. 

** Every Livinc CREATURE WHICH SWARMETH, IN 
Every PLACE WHITHER THE Rivers Come, SHALL 
Live.”—It will be remembered that in its course be- 
tween its cradle in Hermon and its grave in the Dead 
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Sea the river Jordan passes through the Waters of 
Merom and the Sea of Galilee, bringing with it living 
creatures. Fish die on reaching the dead and death- 
giving waters of the Dead Sea, but this shall net 
continue to be so when the rivers come. 

‘* From EN-GEDI EVEN UNTO EN-EGLAIM SHALL BE A 
PLACE FOR THE SPREADING OF Nets.”—En-gedi was 
an important city west of the southern end of the 
Dead Sea, four hundred feet above it, and En-eglaim 
a place east of the junction of the Dead Sea and the 
river Jordan. If the Dead Sea be conceived of as a 
parallelogram, these two places would be at the op- 
posite extremes of the diagonal; thus it follows that 
I entire shores ‘‘shall be a place for the spreading 
of nets.” 


Suweir, Mt. LEBANON, Syria, 
~% 


Where love ts broadest life is always best. 
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How to Illustrate the Lesson 
By Louis Albert Banks, D.D. 


The Water of Life 


KE THAT wili, let him take the water of life 
Jreely (Golden Text), An English corre- 
spondent, writing home from South Africa 

during the Boer war, declared that though he had 
thirsted in the thirstiest corners of the globe, the 
thirst of the Veldt was a fresh experience. He 
said: ‘‘It will be quite curious to live without a 
water-bottle slung about one’s shoulder. One can 
scarcely remember the day when water was not 
regarded with reverence and jealous envy, when it 
could be made to run clear, continuous, and un- 
valued by a turn of the finger. Here, where one 
knows by tired limbs the weight of what one drinks, 
the thought of water flowing through pipes seems a 
dream of Paradise. And such water! water through 
which one could see, which left no mud at the bottom 
of the mug, and did not stain what it was spilled on. 
The water we drink here is often too thick even to 
filter. At Ramdam there was a big pond—what 
was left of moisture inthe dam. One bathed in it 
only under the necessity or compulsion of cleanli- 
ness. The water was very shallow, but the mud 
was black and deep; one sank to the knees if one 
tried to walk, and so sat gently half in mud and half 
in brown syrup, and thanked God for water. One 
rose from it with the green leeches hanging from 
one’s body like bits of seaweed, and with a sprink- 
ling of other less-known insects. Horses looked 
askance at that pool, but the men drank of it 
greedily, and drank of it, where alone they could 
reach it, where the horses’ hoofs had churned it into 
a blackish-green liquor thick as soup. Let every one 
who to-day turns a water-tap in England give a 
thought to those who are dipping buckets in South 
Africa, and be grateful for an exceeding privilege.” 
How strong is the illustration which Christ uses 
when he compares the blessings of the gospel to the 
Water of Life, which alone can satisfy perfectly 
the terrible thirst of the soul! And we who have 
the blessing of life in abundance should not only be 
grateful, but ready to send the Water of Life to the 
millions who are dying of thirst without it. 


Growing Manhood 


For the waters were risen (v. 5). The largest 
plant in the world is said to be the nereocytis, a 
gigantic seaweed, which frequently grows to a height 
of more than three hundred feet. The stem of the 
plant is as strong as an ordinary rope, and large 
quantities of it are dried and used as rope by the 
inhabitants of the South Sea Islands, where these 
curious ocean forests are found. This sea-tree usually 
gove at a depth of from two hundred to three hun- 

red feet. As soon as the plant is rooted in the ocean 
bed, a spear-shaped balloon is formed whose stem 

pints toward the surface of the ocean. This bal- 
oon frequently has a diameter of six feet or more. 
Its ambition is to reach the top of the water, and its 
tendency is ever upward till it reaches it. Man is 
meant to be a balloon-plant. The God-created ten- 
dency is upwards. The spiritual life of every healthy 
soul must grow and deepen and rise hke the stream 
in the prophet’s vision, and like the tree of the sea- 
forest groves. 


The Old Swimmer 


Waters to swim in (v. 5). I once knew a Chris- 
tian man very intimately whose religious life ap- 
yer to me to be of the most meager sort. While 

e was a strictly moral and upright man he never 
seemed to find any "soa mangd enjoyment in 
meetings of a spiritual character, nor care to talk 
about personal religious experience. The course of 
our lives carried us apart, and after some years we 
met again, when I was amazed and delighted at the 
change in my former acquaintance. He was not 
only a much older man, but evidently much happier, 
and his greatest happiness was in the very things 
which had not seemed to interest him when I had 
first known him. I remarked to him on the change. 


AUGUST 26, 1905 


I have never forgotten his reply: ‘*Oh, I did not 
know what religion was then. I lived a sort of 
skimped and half-starved religion, but I have found 
the better way. My religion is no longer a side show 
to my life. It is the main thing. I fairly swim in it, 
day and night, and I am infinitely happier.” 


Christianity the Universal Helper 


Every thing shall live whithersoever the river 
cometh (v. 9). The late Rev. W. H. H. Murray said 
in one of his sermons: ‘‘The very chiefest reason 
why Christianity has a right to claim your adherence 
is because she comes to you as a friend and assistant. 
She goes up to a man, and says to him: ‘‘ Here, you 
are having a hard time of it: let me help you.’ If he 
is blind, she says: ‘Give me your hand: I will lead 
and guide you.’ If disappointed, chafed, and de- 
spondent, she cries out cheerily to him: ‘ Cheer up, 
friend. God never made such a being as you to 
despair.’ If suspicious, bitter, and cruel, she ex- 
claims: ‘Why do you make a devil of yourself? 
You were not created to hate and hurt men, but to 
assist and bless them.’ If one is getting gross, and 
heavy in his tendencies and tastes; if his mind is 
being polluted and his nature soiled; if appetite is 
getting the mastery over reason, she plants herself 
squarely before him and shouts: ‘Why do you make 
a brute of yourself? Are you not ashamed to go into 
the gutter with swine? Come, wash, and be more 
cleanly, and live as one of your make should live.’ 
And not only in the individual man but among the 

oples virtue supplants vice and thorns change to 

lossoms where the river of Christianity flows.” 

Nyack, N., Y. 
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The farther flows His grace, the wider becomes 
the stream. 
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The Lesson in Every-Day Life 
By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


"THE highest achievement of human genius is a 
symbolical vision. Whoever can conceive a 
picture of familiar objects so related to each 

other as to —— some great principle or idea 
which is vital to human life (making it leap out from 
these familiar objects with a sudden surprise, like a 
fish out of water, a bird out of a shrub, a light out of 
darkness, and fasten itself upon the bewildered mind 
of the observer with a compelling grip) has proved 
himself an artist. This has never been done more 
brilliantly than in the lesson of to-day. 

I behold a magnificent temple with streams of 
water gushing from under the threshold, flowing 
abroad in ever deepening and widening volume, 
until their depths are filled with fishes and their 
banks are covered with fruitful trees! I see the pic- 
ture, and now I find the key to its interpretation in 
the last verse. 

Because the waters thereof issue out of the sanc- 
tuary /(v. 12.) Is this then the clue to human his- 
tory? Is it out of the sanctuary that the vast tide 
of civilization rolls? Are the temples of God the 
perennial springs out of which gush the ever- 
expanding streams of prosperity and blessing? As 
the future explorers trace the Nile of human evolu- 
tion to its sources, are they to come at last to those 
sacred edifices which have been erected to the glory 
of God? If ‘‘Yes” is the true answer, and the 
thousands of teachers who are forming the ideas of 
the new generation of thinkers can stamp this vision 
upon the minds of their pupils in all its beauty and 
sublimity, this holy sabbath day will be memorable 
in the life of the race. As I am one who firmly 
believes in the poet’s interpretation of history, let 
me trace some of the greatest rivers back to the 
threshold of the sanctuary. 

I think that the world’s ultimate (mark that word) 
forms of business, politics, society, and art, will be 
found to have issued from under the thresholds of 
the temples of God. 

1. The river of business. Nothing may seem less 
sacred than the business of the past or present; but 
the business of the future—ah! that will be a very 
different thing. Greed has been turning the wheels 
of commerce. Wait until they are turned by the 
hands of devotion. As sure as time lasts, the 
motto of the future world of business will be ser- 
vice. Already it is beginning to be seen that busi- 
ness is poetry. Among all the phenomena of human 
life, none is more saturated with that element of 
beauty which appeals to the imagination than the 
great enterprises of producing, manufacturing, and 
exchanging commodities. The majesty of it is just 
beginning to be perceived by the modern man. And 
to his posterity it will be revealed that as nothing is 
more beautiful, so nothing can be more sacred, than 
those stupendous activities by which the wants of 
the race are ‘~~ Business is capable of becom- 
ing areligion. Instead of flowing around the sanc- 
tuary, it will some time flow out of it. Contemplate 
that future age when this ever-increasing volume 
will be steeped with the ideas of devotion, helpful- 
ness, adoration. 

2. The river of politics (v. 2). To-day the putrid 
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(Ezek. 47 : 1-12) 


flood of politics seems to pour from the very thresh- 
old of the pit. But who doubts that the government 
of mankind by wise laws is so holy an enterprise that 
it must finally possess a religious sanctity? The 
ultimate constitution upon which political institu- 
tions are to rest will have its origin in the religious 
instincts of the race. . 

3. The river of society (v. 3). Perhaps all social 
institutions had their actual origins in the sanctuary. 
Who can trace them beyond the fountain springs of 
the religious emotions? At any rate, there is not an 
institution nor a custom in the communal life of man 
which is not to-day replete with the elemental ideas 
of temple worship. ‘‘ Brotherhood” is the ultimate 
ideal ; But without the fatherhood of God, there is no 
such thing as the brotherhood of man. ; 

4. The river of art (vy. 4). Art is nothing if not 
religious. There is not a ray of beauty that cannot 
be traced to man’s idea of God. Music, sculpture, 

ainting, literature—all these had their beginnings 
in a sacred emotion, and all will become glorious in 

roportion as they issue from the recognition of God 
in worship. ie aS 

Many of the ideas, institutions, and customs of the 
ever-deepening and widening civilization of the race 
have had earthly, sensual, and even devilish. origins; 
but the men of the millennium ages will be able to 
trace which dominate that future era to the emotion 
of love and reverence for the true and living God. 
This, I think, is what Ezekiel foresaw, and this is 
what one of his humble followers believes. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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The Lesson in Outline 
By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 


A Parable of Salvation 


1. The Water of Salvation : 

Waters... from under... the house (1). 
Water out of the wells of salvation (Isa. 12 : 3). 
A fountain opened... for sin (Zech. 13: 1). 
A well of water... unto eternal life (John 4: 14). 
Thirst, .. . come unto me and drink (John 7 : 37). 
2. Waters from the Altar : 

From under... south of the altar (t). 
Lamb of God, . . . taketh away the sin (John 1: 29). 
Redeemed . . . with precious blood (1 Pet. 1 : 18, 19). 
He that came by water and blood (1 John 5 : 6). 
Didst purchase unto God with thy blood (Rev. 5 : 9). 
3- Growing and Deepening Waters : 

To the ankles... to the knees... a river (3-5). 
Fear not, little flock (Luke 12 : 32). 
Of persons... a hundred and twenty (Acts 1 : 15). 
Added unto them . . . about three thousand (Acts 2: 41). 
In all the world. . . increasing (Col. 1: 5, 6). 
Multitude... no man could number (Rev. 7 : 9). 
4- Transforming Waters : 

Toward the sea; ... waters shall be healed (8-10). 
A new heart... will I give you (Ezek. 36 : 26, 27). 
In Christ, he is a new creature (2 Cor. 5 : 17). 
Be renewed .. . put on the new man (Eph. 4 : 23, 24). 
The washing of regeneration (Titus 3 : 5). 
§- Food-Supplying Waters : 

Upon the bank... very many trees (7). 

By the river... every tree for food (12). 
A tree... that bringeth forth its fruit (Psa, 1 : 3). 
Neither shall cease from aa fruit (Jer. 17 : 8). 
Tree of life, bearing twelve... fruits (Rev. 22 : 2). 
6. Healing Waters : 

The leaf thereof for healing (12). 
I am Jehovah that healeth thee (Exod. 15 : 26). 
Jehovah, ... who healeth all thy diseases (Psa. 103 : 2, 3). 
Heal me, ... and I shall be healed (Jer. 17 : 14). 
The leaves... healing of the nations (Rev. 22: 2). 
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It takes more than a freshet to make the eternal 


spring tide. 
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Hints for the Superintendent 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


ALL for Golden Text and title. What was 
Ezekiel’s calling ? Where was he at the time 
of the vision of this lesson? What did the 

eens see issuing from the door of the temple? 

ow deep were the waters when the man who led 
Ezekiel measured them? How deep had they grown 
to be when the next measure was taken ? hen the 
man measured them for the third time, how deep 
were they? Once more they were measured, and 
then how deep were they? When Ezekiel looked 
again at the river, what did he see on either bank ? 

hat did the man say would happen wherever the 
waters came? See verse 9. 

Now take up a glass pitcher and tumbler (which 
you have provided beforehand), and pour out a glass 
of water. Hold it up. See, this is a very common 
thing. All of us have drunk water already to-day. 
Now suppose that all our streams and wells were to 
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fail us, how would we fare? Draw out the fact that 
with no water all life on this earth would perish in a 
very few days. Indeed, in those cities where their 
water is supplied from a central reservoir the failure 
of that one reservoir would mean untold misery and 
much sickness and death. This shows us how great 
a necessity water is for us all. 

All this vision of the prophet was a parable, which 
it is not hard for us to understand. We are reminded 
of what Isaiah says about the water of life. Now 
call again for the Golden Text. This points the way 
for the application of the story of Ezekiel’s vision. 
What water is to our bodies that the Spirit of the 
living God is to our souls. Without his blessed re- 
freshing influence all must perish in their higher life. 
No more can we live spiritually without his ‘‘ early 
and latter rain” than our bodies could live without 
water from stream or fountain. But wherever the 
Spirit of the Lord comes there is life and power for 
service. This is why the Word of God speaks of 
‘pouring out a blessing” on us so abundant ‘‘that 
there shall be no room to receive it.” Each indi- 
vidual must have this water of life, and each church 
and Sunday-school as well, unless they are all to 
perish at last miserably. Have you drunk of this 
water of life ? 


New York City. 
b 4 


The holiness of any church is seen by its healing 
power. 
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When religion runs dry it is because we are de- 
pending on some reservoir instead of onthe river. 


. 
Hymns and Psalms for This Lesson 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book ‘‘ Bible Songs.’’) 





** ‘Whosoever heareth,' shout, shout Psalm 42: 1-3. 
the sound !"’ :1 88:1, 2 
‘With broken heart and contrite sae: ) 
sigh.”’ Psalm 46 : 3, 4. 
**O thou that hear'st when sinners (62:1, 2. 98:3, 4.) 
cry." Is : 9 
‘Father, hear thy children’s call."’ Psalm 65 : 9-12. 
‘*Depth of mercy ! can there be."’ (85:1, 2 129: 2, 3) 
“The Spirit and the bride say, Psalm 36: 5-11. 
a ae (49 : 6-8. 75: 1-6) 
‘Weary of earth, and laden with yo 5 kes 
my sin."’ Psalm 23 : 1-3. 
**Out of the deep I call."’ (28:1, 2, 46:1, 2.) 


ie 


Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 
(Furnished by the International Bible Reading Association. ) 


Monday.—-Ezek. 47: 1-12... .. . . The life-giving stream 
‘Tuesday.—Ezek. 40: 1-5 . .... . . Opening of the vision 
Wednesday.—Zech. 14:4-1r ........ Lavtag waters 
Thursday.—Jer.17:1-8. ......... . . Ever fruitful 
Friday.—Psa.t ......42+2..... .Asign of blessing 
Saturday.—John 4: 5-15 ......... . . Water of life 
Sunday.—Rev. 22:1-7.... . + « John's vision 
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For the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


Quarter’s Thought: “The Lord is thy Keeper.” 
** Seek ye the Lord.” 


Lesson Material: Ezekiel’s Vision of the Life- 
Giving Stream. 


Lesson Aim: Jesus the Water of Life will Give. 


Golden Text: “Whosoever Will, Let Him Take the 
Water of Life Freely.” 


INTRODUCTION. 


Did you ever take a boat-ride on the river? 
What was growing along the shores? Our Sunday- 
school excursion was on the river, and nearly all the 
way, on both sides, beautiful trees were growing, 
because the river carried new life and freshness 
wherever it'went. Among the hills, where the river 
begins, it is only a little stream, so small that you 
could easily wade or step across. As the river flows 
toward the ocean it grows wider and deeper, yet 
everywhere it carries life and blessing. (Illustrate 
by a picture or drawing. Sing ‘‘ Give, said the little 
stream.’’) 

From the hills in the Holy Land people can tell a 
long way off where the Jordan River is, because of 
the trees growing along its banks. In some coun- 
tries, where rain seldom falls, trees and grass cannot 
grow, because there is not enough water to keep 
them alive. During the rainy season the grass and 
flowers grow for a few weeks, and then die again. 
Plants and animals need water, and without it we 
would die. We ought to thank God for plenty of life- 
giving water. 


‘** Then sparkling water I will drink, 
And well and strong I’ll be ; 
And every day I’ll thank the Lord 
For sending it to me.’’ 


Do you ever dream? Do you remember your 
dreams? Do they mean anything? Some dreams 
frighten us, some are pleasant, and others are 
strange. Some we forget very Fey others we 
remember a long, long time. he Bible tells of 
many dreams which were sent to teach people what 
God wished them to know or do. (Mention some. 
Jacob’s dream of the ladder, about which we sing, 
‘*Then in my dreams I'll be nearer, my God, to 
thee,” Joseph’s dream of the sheaves and stars, 
Pharaoh’s dream of the fat and lean cattle, etc.) 
Some dreams are called visions, and people some- 
times saw visions when they were not odes . Do 
you remember about the disciple John when fe was 
alone in the island of Patmos? God showed him a 
wonderful vision of the heavenly home which is 
written in the book of Revelation. 


LESSON. 


Long before this the prophet Ezekiel saw a great 
many visions, which are written in his book. (Show 
it.) For a while he lived in Jerusalem, but when 
Nebuchadnezzar destroyed the city and took the ca 
tives to Babylon, Ezekiel was among them. He 
often told his visions to the people. Of course he 
often thought about Jerusalem, and in some of his 
visions he thought he was back there-again. It 


seemed as if Jerusalem had new walls and gates, 
and that the temple was built once more. In one 
vision Ezekiel stood near the door of God's house, 
and saw a river start from that house toward the 
east. A man stood by him, and together they fol- 
lowed the river. At first the water was only to the 
ankles. Farther on it was knee deep, and the next 
time to the waist, and after that like a river that 
they could not pass over except by swimming. 
Ezekiel heard the man say, ‘‘ Hast thou seen this?” 
They turned and saw trees on both sides of the river, 
and wherever it went it carried life and blessing. In 
the river were many fish, and the fishermen spread 
their nets along the shore. The trees bore many 
kinds of fruit, and never withered, because the river 
carried new life. It was much like John’s vision on 
Patmos (Rev. 22: 1, 2): ‘‘ And he showed me a river 
of water of life,’’ etc. 

Ezekiel’s vision was to teach that once again bless- 
ing and life were to start from God's house in Jeru- 
salem, and go out, widening and deepening like a 
river. When the children of Israel forgot God and 
worshiped idols, they did not make God's house a 
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blessing, so he sent them to a strange land, to stay 
until they were ready to take God back into their 
hearts and lives and do right. Wherever there is a 
house of God it should be a blessing, because those 
who hear God’s word should carry it away and tell it 
to others, and the blessing should go on and on, widen- 
-y and deepening all the time. (Add God’s House 
Like a.) 

When Jesus lived on the earth people called him the 
Water of Life, because he carried a blessing wherever 
he went. His love in the hearts of the people makés 
such beautiful things to grow,—love, joy, peace, etc. 
At first there were only a few people in the Holy 
Land who knew him and received him into their 
hearts. They told others, and the good news began 
to spread, carrying life and blessing, first in Jeru- 
salem, then scattered through the Holy Land, then 
carried by Paul and others to Europe, and now b 
missionaries to all parts of the world. The auow!- 
edge of Jesus, the Water of Life, is spreading. (Add 
Jesus.) Our text says, ‘‘ Whosoever will, let him 
take the water of life freely,’"—the same text that we 
learned in our lesson of ‘‘ Jesus and the Woman of 
Samaria” (February 5. rite part of it). If every 
boy and girl who loves Jesus would tell somebody 
else, how fast the river of the water of life would 
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spread, until the ‘‘earth shall be full of 
the knowledge of Jehovah, as the waters 
cover the sea,” and all shall know him, 
from the least unto the greatest! We 
often sing this verse in church: 


** Blest River of Salvation, 
Pursue thine onward way, 
Flow thou to every nation, 
Nor in thy richness stay.’’ 
( Zune, Webb.) 
Peoria, ILL. 


No life can be rich apart from right- 
cousness. 
we 


The Young Folks’ Class 
By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


HE last eight chapters of Ezekiel are 
one section,—a series of visions 
revealed by Jehovah to the prophet 

in Babylon. They were connected with 
Jerusalem and the temple (40 : 1, 2).. To 
introduce the study of the vision in chap- 
ter 47 describe Damascus. Seen froma 
distance it is one of the most beautiful 
cities in the world, with homes embow- 





ered in trees of many kinds, whose blos- | 


soming boughs in the spring hang over 
gardei walls, filling the air with fra- 
grance. Damascus is surrounded by 
barren hills and by arid desert, stretch- 
ing away to the eastern horizon. How 
has this oldest of the world’s cities stood 
in loveliness so long amid desolate 
wastes ? 
streets whisper the secret. A clear 
river from the western hills flows through 
a canal of masonry sixty feet wide, and 
spreads in streams and rills, creating 
the life of a city of two hundred thou- 
sand inhabitants. 

Ezekiel saw in vision such a river flow- 


ing from under the temple at Jerusa- * 


lem with ever increasing volume down 
through the limestone desert of eastern 
 avevyy = causing trees to flourish and bear 
ruit in profusion on its banks, till it ex- 
»anded into the Dead Sea, sweetening 
its salt waters so that fishermen found 
profitable living along its shores (vs, 
1-12). Ezekiel told this vision to Jewish 
captives in Babylon to inspire them to 
hope for the salvation of their ruined 
country. He sees them returning to 
Palestine, a new heart given to them, 
God's Spirit ruling them, knowing Jeho- 
vah as their God (39 : 25-29). This vision 
shows: 

The Source of Salvation. The mean- 
ing of chapters 4o to 46 is that the tem- 
ple is to be rebuilt for God by his people, 
that he enters it, and that worship of him 
is ryan! maintained. This is the 
first truth for you to impress on your 
pupils. Salvation, personal and national, 
flows from the house of God. Knowl- 
edge of him, obedience to him, union 
with him, are found in his house. The 


| 


| 


Waters rippling through the | 








| 
| 
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now is not made of stones and timbers, | 
butis the community of believers, ‘‘ built 

up a spiritual house, to be a holy priest- | 
hood, to offer up spiritual sacrifices, ac- | 
ceptable to God through Jesus Christ.” 
The study of God's Word, united prayer, 
the community of interest of disciples, | 
bring new knowledge of God, new devo- 
tion to him which spreads and grows. | 
More persons will be interested in his | 
truth ; worshipers will be multiplied. 

Look at Ezekiel’s vision steadfastly till | 
its meaning possesses you. Your faith- | 
fulness in keeping the temple of God fit 
for his presence means the salvation of | 
the world. 

The Life-Giving Power of Salvation. | 
I have read somewhere of Moffatt and 
Livingstone sitting on a hillside in Africa 
overlooking jungle and plain, picturing 
toone another meadows and green fields, | 
prosperous homes, with white church 
spires and schoolhouses. These two 
men and many others gave their lives 
to work such transformations, and their | 
visions are already becoming real. In | 
Africa, in Asia, and in great islands of 
the Pacific, the river flowing from be- 
neath the spiritual temple is extending 
its healing waters. 

There is life whithersoever the river 
of salvation flows. On its banks grow 
trees for food and medicine. They ‘‘bring 
forth. . . fruit every month, because the 
waters thereof issue out of the sanc- 
tuary.” We haveall seen the life spring- 
ing up by the river in waste places, city 
slums, dark larids, and desolate hearts. | 
What, then, is the worthy life? It is 
to dwell on the banks of the river of sal- 
vation, to cause its stream to swell, to 
send it through all the world. Worship 
God in his house. Let his Word dwell 
in you richly. Hallow his day. Give 
as love to him prompts you to make his 
temple worthy to be his dwelling, and 
to spread the river of the gospel of sal- 
vation through the world. hese are 
the permanent truths to be taught to 
your pupils to brin 
selves as sons and daughters of the Lord 
God Almighty, and to live forever with 
him. 

Boston. 
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The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


Ezekiel’s Vision of the Future | 


I, THE GENERAL PREPARATION (Ezek. 40 | 


to 48). 
[For each member of the Bible class.] 

The last nine chapters of Ezekiel con- 
stitute a prophecy as remarkable as it is 
interesting. To the average reader it is 
devoid of interest ; the initiated finds it 
full of stimulus. It is not a description 
of an actual temple, but a sketch of one 


decayed temple in —— the Jews that ought to be. The hopeful declara- 


well knew. They 


brought before the captive Jews a vision 
also of a beloved country teeming with 
life and prosperity. That stands for an 
abiding truth. hree things show that 
God is in the midst of a nation—his 
House, his Word, his Day. Where these 
are not found God has withdrawn his 
presence. When the Lord's Day ceases 
to be honored, and his House is neg- 
lected, his Word will be forgotten. Chris- 
tian nations rule the world to-day. Their 
strength means peace and order through- 
out the world. They are strong in pro- 
portion to their knowledge of God and 
their faith in him generated through his 
Word, which has power only where his 
temple and his day are honored. As faith 
in God fails, righteousness loses its power 


| 


J 
| 


new it witnessed to | tions of chapters 33 to 39, with their as- 
the cause of their ruined country—the | sertion of 
neglect of it by the people who in conse- | purpose, opened 
quence had been carried away captives. | diction. 

The vision of the temple restored | the new Israel of the future. 


od’s goodness, power, and 
the way for such a pre- 
zekiel profoundly believed in 
How this 
Israel was to be preserved from sin and 
kept faithful to God was his problem. 
As he and his friends interpreted the 
past, its failures had been due to over- 
much 'caprice on the part of a king, and 
to undue laxity on the part of the peo- 
le. Ezekiel developed the plan of a new 


srael, centering again in Jerusalem and | 


the temple mount. He beheld in vision 
the new temple cut off by a high outer 
wall from all else, and consisting of two 
courts surrounding the shrine. The 
outer court was for the people at large ; 
the inner court for the priests alone. 
All was to be controlled by the priest- 
hood, the king being allowed to support 
the services as a patron, but not toorder 
them at his will. Into this temple, thus 


tocommand respect. Discords increase. | protected from pollution, Jehovah once 


War, death, and desolation follow the 


drying up of the river that flows from | 


beneath the threshold of the temple. The 
soul that cuts itself off from that stream 
is as certain to waste itself as a nation is. 

The Increasing Volume of Salvation. 
As the river of the prophet’s vision grew 
broader and deeper, so does the river of 
salvation grow as it 
to man. Show that the temple of God 


passes from man|som and bud. 


more entered to sanctify and to bless. 
From the holy temple the prophet saw 
flowing a stream of pure water. Ra 
idly it became a noble river, unfordable 
and stately. Coming from the very 
presence of God this life-giving water 
ured down the barren slopes of the 
Sudesan wilderness, making them blos- 
Even the Dead Sea it 
would sweeten by its flow; causing the 





| been termed ‘‘the father of Judaism, 


| gious control by the priesth 


them to know them- | 
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desolation on its shores to disappear. 
Along the banks of the river would grow 
all manner of fruitful trees, making the 
land of Judza a paradise. 

Thus Ezekiel pictured the happy re- 
sults of his scheme, which was to lay 
emphasis upon separateness, purity, 
and care in the details of worship in the 
interests of holiness and persistent faith- 
fulness. 

It was a sketch bya master-mind, and 
seemed to make a profound impression 
upon hiscontemporaries. He has justly 


The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 











September ro, 1905. What is Practical 
Christianity? (James 2 : 14-26.) 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 


MON.—Faith and patience (Rom. 5 : I-S). 


of reli- ‘TUES.—Hearing and doing (James 1 : I9- 


, of holi- 
ness through reserve and separation, 
and of obedience by compulsion, he 
paved the way for all that followed dur- 
“oo next century and a half, 

hat the legalistic mind was not of 
necessity unspiritual the beautiful idyl 


since by this plea for a polic 


21). 

WED.—Bridling the tongue (Psa. 31 : 1-4). 
THUkS.—Godly wisdom (James 3 : 14-18). 
FRI.—Business honesty (James § : 1-9). 
SaT.—Care of the sick (James § : 13-15). 











Which of our committees represent practical 


of our lesson shows. A pure religion is | Christianity? a ctisi 

the source of unmeasured fruitfulness. | peice PPO ——— 

II. REFERENCE LITERATURE ae practical Christianity does our town 
. Rererence Lite Se oan 


A leaflet containing the names of reference works 
bearing on the lessons from Isaiah to Malachi will be 
mailed by The Sunday School Times Co., upon re. 
quest, for a two-cent stamp. 

The available literature on Ezekiel is 
very satisfactory. ‘‘ The Messages of the 
Later Prophets” interprets very clearly 
in detail the whole vision (pp. 111-128). 
Skinner’s commentary in the Exposi- 
tor’s Bible, or Davidson's in the Cam- 
bridge Bible, or Toy's in the Polychrome 
English series, are each of great value. 


RACTICAL Christianity is the only 
kind there is. To speak of im- 
practical Christianity is the same 

thing as to speak of dry waters, or red 
blue. There is no such thing. Chris- 
tianity is a living principle which cannot 
but yield its proper fruitage. And what 
those fruits are we are clearly told—love, 
joy, peace, long-suffering, kindness, 
goodness, faithfulness, meekness, tem- 
perance. These are practical enough, 
and where these are not present there is 
something defective in the Christianity; 
it is impractical just to the extent that 
it is not the real thing. 

No one felt, this more sharply than 
Jesus. A tree is known by its fruits, he 
said. Ifthe fruits are uncleanness, strife, 
jealousy, envy, dissénsions, selfishness, 
itis a bad tree, no Christian tree at all. It 
is good to have such a simple, sweepin 
test as this. It saves us from the ris 
of deceiving ourselves. We can discover 
at once whether we are mistaking some- 
thing false for the true thing. © sa 
words, to follow forms right quough 
when the right spirit is back of them, 
amount to absolutely nothing if the true 
spirit is not bringing forth the practical 
fruits of righteousness in the life. 

Christianity is so practical that it ex- 
pects those who accept it to put it in 
practise at once in everything. Chris- 
tians must be kind in their homes, 
charitable in their. judgments of others, 
unselfish in their desire to help, pure of 
heart and clean of hand. Conspicuous- 
ness in church attendance and activity 
is a mere sham if in other things the 
sham Christian is false to Christ. No 
amount of spurious piety will atone for 
dishonesty in business. But on the 
other hand, the real Christian will not 
conceal it. He will not say, ‘‘I would 
rather show my Christianity in my busi- 
ness and by my life and leave talking 
and formal religious service to others.” 
Real Christians will be prepared to sa 
of enemies and some very hard ones to | so and to discharge the obligation which 
overcome. A lady in Florida writes: comes with Christianity: ‘‘Go and tell 

‘**T have always been — fond of good | others what you have learned.” 
| coffee, and for years drank it at least| The Epistle of James is very out- 
| three times a day. At last, however, I | spoken on these matters. Martin Lu- 
found that it was injuring me. | ther did not like it. But we need _ 
| ~**] became bilious, subject to frequent | the balance of truth which it supplies. 

and violent headaches, and so very ner- | It is true that Christ saves us when 
vous that I could not lift a spoon to my | we put our faith in him, and that he 
mouth without spilling a part of its con- | alone does it. It is not our faith that 
tents; my heart got ‘rickety,’ and beat | saves us, much less any other works of 
so fast and so hard that I could scarcely | ours, but Christ alone. But in saving 
breathe, while my skin got thick and | us he saves us to serve, and men justly 
dingy, with yellow blotches on my face, | agree with James in denouncing the 
caused by the condition of my liver and | reality of our salvation if it does not 
blood. I made up my mind that all these | show itself in the work of the Christian 
afflictions came from the coffee, and I de- | heart. 
termined to experiment and see. For what is true religion? James 
‘So I quit coffee, and got a package of | offers a definition in the same Epistle. 
Postum which furnished my hot morning | ‘‘ Pure religion and undefiled before our 
beverage. After a little time I was re-|God and Father is this, to visit the 
warded by a complete restoration of my | fatherless and widows in their affliction 
health in every respect. I do not suffer | and to keep himself unspotted from the 
from biliousness any more, my headaches | world.”’ his is not the whole of re- 
have disappeared; my nerves are as/ligion, but if religion does not include 
steady as could be desired, my heart | this, then it is not pure and undefiled 
beats regularly, and =y complexion has | before our God and ather. 
|cleared up beautifully—the blotches | One great and fundamental difference 
have been wi out, and it is such a between Christianity and the other re- 
| pleasure to well again.” Name |ligions of the world is the connection 
iven by Postum Co., Battle Creek, | which it establishes and which they 
Stich. ignore between religion and the moral life 
There’s a reason. of men. It binds men to God ‘in order 


III. QuEsTIONS FoR STuDY AND Discus- 
SION. 
To be allotted, in advance, by the leader, for care 
ful consideration, to members of the class.] 


1. Ezekiel’s Prophecy of the Future. 
(1.) What unusual form did it take ? (2.) 
Why was it remarkably bold, consider- 
ing the circumstances surrounding Eze- 
kiel? (3.) Was it ever realized? (4.) 
To what result did it certainly lead ? 

2. The Form. (5.) To what degree 
was the form of the prophecy affected 
by Ezekiel’s Babylonian surroundings ? 

3. The Living Stream. (6.) What 
was meant by the fact that it flowed 
from the holy place? (7.) What was 
the chief function of the river ? 

4. The New State. (8.) How did the 
prophet aim to prevent future disobedi- 
ence to God? (9.) Was his scheme a 
practical and commendable one ? 

(5.) /ts Ruling Purpose. (10.) What 
was to be the great purpose of the in- 
habitants of Ezekiel’s state? Could it 
be fulfilled ? 


|IV. Leapinc TuHovent. 
|General discussion under the leader’s direction.] 
The influences which have regener- 
ated the world, like the purifying stream, 
have issued from God. 


Boston. 





A Spoon Shaker 
Straight From Coffeedom 
Coffee can marshal a good squadron 
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that they may discharge their duties in 
purity and love to their fellows. In this 
matter Christianity alone produces good 
fruits. And religions are to be tested 
just as individuals, by Christ’s law of 
fruit-bearing. 

Is our Christianity at work every day 
or only on Sundays? 

Do we keep our temper and patience 
better than those who are not Chris- 
tians, or than we did before we became 
Christians ? 

Faith that does not bring forth the 
right works is no faith at all. 


<40 


Determining the Border Lines 


(Continued from page 465) 
I wouldn't want to be struck by lightning 
while playing cards.’ 

‘«Why not?’’ asked Trumbull in as- 
tonishment. ‘‘Ifcard playing is all right, 
I'd just as soon be struck playing cards 
as at any other time.”’ 

The frightened player looked confused, 
and replied lamely; but none of the 
others, with the exception of Trumbull, 
were willing to go on with the game while 
the lightning flashed so dangerously near. 
Henry had played his last game of cards. 
If other fellows whose moral standards 
he did not especially respect believed that 
card-playing was an unworthy death-hour 
occupation, how could he justify his own 
continuance in that form of amusement? 

In his maturer years, when he came 
to formulate the principle by which card- 
playing and other games of chance must 
be judged, he put it in this way : 

‘¢*Chance’ in the sense of ‘luck’ is 
not a factor in life, and it ought not to 
be recognized as existing among things 
which are or which may be. Counting on 
it, in this sense, is inevitably harmful 
both in fact and in tendency. Chance 
as an unforseen happening is a great re- 
ality. Chance as causeless luck, or as a 
favoring or non-favoring fortune, is an 
absurdity—or worse. ... 

‘*It can hardly be said, on the one 
hand, that the shuffling of cards or the 
rattling of dice, in the gambling-room, 
the parlor, or the nursery, is intended, or 
can be construed, as a reverent appeal to 
God for his intervention between the con- 
testants [as in the serious Oriental cast- 
ing of the lot]. On the other hand, it 
must be admitted that it is injurious to 
one’s spiritual nature and to one’s men- 


tal fiber to indulge the feeling that there | 


is any such thing in the universe as bald 
luck, or as causeless chance, on which one 
can depend for success—in labor or in 
recreation. 

‘* Moreover, it tends to lessen one’s 
energy, and to diminish his reliance in 
his own honest exertions, if the convic- 
tion grows on him that his luck may at 
any moment counterbalance the gain of 
his best endeavors, or the loss through 
his shiftless neglect.’ 

It will be seen that Dr. Trumbull dealt 
in all these questions with the more sub- 
tle causes and effects, so often overlooked 





| lift one from a sick bed. A lady in Wel- 
den, Ill., says: 


' thought 


in ethics and in casuistry because work- | 


ing so quietly in the deeps of human 
nature, and not making much stir upon 
the surface. Not the grosser outbreak- 
ings, but the border-line beginnings in 
the spirit, the inner tendency to explore 
dangerous, alluring territory, and what 
could come of such a state of mind and 
course of life—these were the subjects of 
his close scrutiny. The social dance 


| months I ate no other food, and always 


had its attractiveness, indeed ; but among | 


its numerous disadvantages was one with 
a moral bearing of most serious import, 
—‘‘ the exceptional opportunity given in 
the social dance for a young man of not 
the highest moral character to be tem- 
porarily, at least, intimate with a pure- 
minded and unsuspicious young woman, 
and possibly to pave the way for subse- 
quent intimacy. 
is different from any other form of recre- 
ation in vogue in social life.’’ 


In this the social dance | 


|now a well woman, doing all my own 


In his consideration of the theater and 
theater-going, Dr. Trumbull was keenly 
conscious of the tolerance with which 
this question is passed“over by Christian 
leaders. He was not willing to base his 
convictions as to the moral standing of 
the whole theater question on objections, 
or favoring facts, which might be counted 
exceptional or partial. To him the ‘* radi- 
cal and sweeping objection to the insti- 
tution of the theater at its best’’ was 
that ‘‘the profession of an actor is in 
and of itself unnatural, baleful, and radi- 
cally and universally wrong. . . . On the 
face of it, the profession of an actor 
stands all by itself in demanding of its 
votary that his main purpose and en- 
deavor shall be to seem what he is not, 
to appear something else than his real 
self; and herein lies the essential and 
irremediable evil of this profession. .. . 
There are unquestionably worthy men 
and women in the actors’ profession ; 
but is any one of them in a worthy pro- | 
fession ? Ought any pure or noble man | 
or woman to be in a profession which 
demands a life of simulation and of un- 
selfing? ... Is not even the entering the 
doors of a public theater for the witness- 
ing of the performances of professional 
actors to give to this unworthy institution 
unjustifiable countenance and support?’ 

That argument was from no merely 
academic point of view, for actors of | 
prominence and dramatic critics of wide | 
experience were at one with Dr. Trum- | 
bull in this. It is a fine moral line that | 
he draws, but that was exactly his pur- | 
pose in all his ethical dividing lines, — 
not a line flung down with a whitewash | 
brush, to be obliterated by the first heavy 
shower. 

You may find Dr. Trumbull’s border- 
line principle of thought and action put 
in a single sentence in his ‘‘ Border 
Lines in the Field of Doubtful Prac- 
tises,"” in the chapter on the ‘Gain of | 
the Higher Side.’’ To live out that sen- | 
tence might be gloriously revolutionary 
in many a sub-standard life : 

‘«In a question of morals, where it is 
on the one hand self-denial and on the 
other hand self-indulgence, the higher 
side is always the better, whether it be 
the side of danger or of safety.’’ 

NorTHFIELD, Mass. 




















Perhaps Plain Old Meat, Potatoes and 
Bread may Be Against You for a Time 


A change to the right kind of food can 


‘*Last spring I became bedfast with 
severe stomach trouble accompanied by 
sick headache. I got worse and worse 
until I became so low I could scarcely 
retain any food at all, although I tried 
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every kind. I had become completely 
am ga had given up all hope and 

was doomed to starve to death, 
till one day my husband, trying to find 


something I could retain, brought home | 


some Grape-Nuts. 

‘To my surprise the food agreed with 
me, digested perfectly and without dis- 
tress. I a to gain strength at once, 
my flesh (which had been flabby) grew 
firmer, my health improved in every 
way and every day, and in a very few 
weeks I gained 20 pounds in weight. I 
liked Grape-Nuts so well that for four 


felt as well satisfied after eating as if I 
had sat down to a fine banquet. 

‘‘T had no return of the miserable sick 
stomach nor of the headaches that I 
used to have when I ate other food. Iam 


work again, and feel that life is worth 
living. 

‘* Grape-Nuts food has been a god-send 
to my family ; it surely saved my life, and 
my two little boys have thriven on it 
wonderfully.” Name given b 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

There's a reason. 
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spread, until.the ‘‘earth shall be full of 
the knowledge of Jehovah, as the waters 
cover the sea,” and all shall know him, 
from the least unto the greatest! We 
often sing this verse in church: 


** Blest River of Salvation, 
Pursue thine onward way, 
Flow thou to every nation, 
Nor in thy richness stay.’’ 
(Tune, Webb.) 
Peoria, ILL. 


No life can be rich apart from right- 
cousness. 
al 


The Young Folks’ Class 
By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


HE last eight chapters of Ezekiel are 
one section,—a series of visions 
revealed by Jehovah to the prophet 

in Babylon. They were connected with 

erusalem and the temple (40: 1, 2).::To 
introduce the study of the vision in chap- 
ter 47 describe Damascus. Seen froma 
distance it is one of the most beautiful 
cities in the world, with homes embow- 
eredin trees of many kinds, whose blos- 
soming boughs in the spring a over 
garden walls, filling the air with fra- 

rance. Damascus is surrounded by 
Catron hills and by arid desert, stretch- 
ing away to the eastern horizon. How 
has this oldest of the world’s cities stood 
in loveliness so long amid desolate 
wastes? Waters rippling through the 
streets whisper the secret. clear 
river from the western hills flows through 
a canal of masonry sixty feet wide, and 
spreads in streams and rills, creating 
the life of a city of two hundred thou- 
sand inhabitants. 

Ezekiel saw in vision such a river flow- 
ing from under the temple at Jerusa- 
lem with ever increasing volume down 
through the limestone desert of eastern 
emerge causing trees to flourish and bear 
ruit in profusion on its banks, till it ex- 
sanded into the Dead Sea, sweetenin 
its salt waters so that fishermen foun 
profitable living along its shores (vs. 
1-12). Ezekiel told this vision to Jewish 
captives in Babylon to inspire them to 
hope for the salvation of their ruined 
country. He sees them returning to 
Palestine, a new heart given to them, 
God's — ruling them, knowing Jeho- 
vah as their God (39 : 25-29). This vision 
shows: 

The Source of Salvation. The mean- 
ing of chapters 4o to 46 is that the tem- 
ple is to be rebuilt for God by his people, 
that he enters it, and that worship of him 
is ny ag maintained. This is the 
first truth for you to impress on your 
ey Salvation, personal and national, 

ows from the house of God. Knowl- 
edge of him, obedience to him, union 
with him, are found in his house. The 
decayed temple in i the Jews 
well knew. They knew it witnessed to 
the cause of their ruined country—the 
neglect of it by the people who in conse- 
quence had been carried away captives. 

The vision of the temple restored 
brought before the captive Jews a vision 
also of a beloved country teeming with 
life and prosperity. That stands , Be an 
abiding truth. hree things show that 


God is in the midst of a nation—his | much‘caprice on the part.of a king, and | 
House, his Word, his Day. Where these | to undue laxity on the part of the peo- | 


are not found God has withdrawn his 
presence. When the Lord's Day ceases 
to be honored, and his House is neg- 
lected, his Word will be forgotten. Chris- 
tian nations rule the world to-day. Their 
strength means peace and order through- 
out the world. They are strong in pro- 
portion to their knowledge of God and 
their faith in him generated through his 
Word, which has power only where his 
temple and his day are honored. As faith 
in God fails, righteousness loses its power 
tocommand respect. Discords increase. 
War, death, and desolation follow the 
drying up of the river that flows from 
beneath the threshold of the temple. The 


soul that cuts itself off from that stream | idly it became a noble rivet, unfordable | beats regularly, and m 


is as certain to waste itself as a nation is. 


The Increasing Volume of Salvation. | presence of God this life-giving water | have been wi 
As the river of the prophet’s vision grew 
broader aud deeper, so does the river of 


salvation grow as it s from man 


to mar. how that t 


temple of God 
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now is not made of stones and timbers, 
butis the community of believefs,‘‘ built 
up a spiritual house, to be a holy priest- 
hood, to offer up spiritual sacrifices, ac- 
ceptable to God through Jesus Christ.” 
The study of God's Word, united prayer, 
the community of interest of disciples, 
bring new knowledge of God, new devo- 
tion to him which spreads and grows. 
More persons will be interested in his 
truth ; worshipers will be multiplied. 
Look at Ezekiel’s vision steadfastly till 
its meaning possesses you. Your faith- 
fulness in keeping the temple of God fit 
for his presence means the salvation of 
the world. 

The Life-Giving Power of Salvation. 
I have tread somewhere of Moffatt and 
Livingstone sitting on a hillside in Africa 
overlooking jungle and plain, picturing 
toone another meadows and green fields, 


spires and schoolhouses. 
men and many others gave their lives 
to work such transformations, and their 
visions are already becoming real. 
Africa, in Asia, and in great islauds of 
the Pacific, the river flowing from be- 
neath the spiritual temple is extending 
its healing waters. 


of salvation flows. 


forth. . . fruit every month, because the 
waters thereof issue out of the sanc- 
| tuary.” We haveall seen the life spring- 
ing up by the river in waste 
slums, dark latids, and desolate hearts. 
What, then, is the worthy life? It is 


vation, to cause its stream to swell, to 
send it through all the world. Worshi 
God in his house. Let his Word dwell 
in you richly. Hallow his day. Give 
as love to him prompts you to make his 
temple worthy to be his dwelling, and 
gto spread the river of the gospel of sal- 
vation through the world. 


your pupils to brin 
selves as sons and daughters of the Lord 
God Almighty, and to live forever with 
him. 

Boston. 


od 
The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 
Ezekiel’s Vision of the Future 


to 48). 
(For each member of the Bible class.) 

The last nine chapters of Ezekiel con- 
stitute a prophecy as remarkable as it is 
interesting. To the average reader it is 
devoid of interest ; the initiated finds it 
full of stimulus. [t is not a description 
of an actual temple, but a sketch of one 
that ought to be. The hopeful declara- 
tions of chapters 33 to 39, with their as- 
sertion of God's ness, power, and 
purpose, opened the way for such a pre- 
diction, zekiel profoundly believed in 
| the new Israel of the future. How this 
| Israel was to be preserved from sin and 
| kept faithful to God was his problem. 
| As he and his friends interpreted the 

past, its failures had been due to over- 





| ple. Ezekiel developed the plan of a new 
| Israel, centering again in Jerusalem and 
| the temple mount. He beheld in vision 
the new temple cut off by a high outer 
| wall from all else, and consisting of two 
|courts surrounding the shrine. The 
| outer court was for the people at large ; 
| the inner court for the priests alone. 
| All was to be controlled b 
| hood, the king being allowe 
the services as a patron, but not to order 
| them at his will. 
protected from pollution, Jehovah once 
more entered to sanctify and to bless. 
| From the holy temple the prophet saw 
| flowing a stream of pure water. Raj 


|}and stately. Coming from the very 


ured down the barren’ slopes of~ the 


| 


prosperous homes, with white church | 
These two | 


In | 
There is life whithersoever the river | 


On its banks grow | 
trees for food and medicine. They ‘‘bring | 


laces, city | 


to dwell on the banks of the river of sal- | 


hese are | 
the permanent truths to be taught to | 
them to know them- | 


I, THe GENERAL PREPARATION (Ezek. 40 | 


the priest- | 
to support | 


Into this temple, thus , 


udean wilderness, making them blos- 
som and bud. Even the Dead Sea it 
would sweeten by its flow; causing the 


| desolation on its shores to disappear. 
Along the banks of the river woul Ww 
all manner of fruitful trees, making the 
land of Judza a paradise. 

Thus Ezekiel pictured the happy re- 
sults of his scheme, which was to lay 
emphasis upon separateness, purity, 
and care in the details of worship in the 
interests of holiness and persistent faith- 
fulness. 

It was a sketch by a master-mind, and 
seemed to make a profound impression 
upon hiscontemporaries. He has justly 
been termed ‘‘the father of Judaism,” 
since by this plea for a policy of reli- 
gious control by the priesthood, of holi- 
| ness through reserve and separation, 
|'and of obedience by compulsion, he 

paved the way for all that followed dur- 
“ce next century and a half. 
hat the legalistic mind was not of 
necessity unspiritual the beautiful idyl 
of our lesson shows. A pure religion is 
| the source of unmeasured fruitfulness. 


| II. REFERENCE LITERATURE, 

A leaflet containing the names of reference works 
bearing on the lessons from Isaiah to Malachi will be 
mailed by The Sunday School Times Co., upon re. 
quest, for a two-cent stamp. 

The available literature on Ezekiel is 
very satisfactory. ‘‘ The Messages of the 
Later Prophets ” interprets very clearly 
in detail the whole vision (pp. 111-128). 
Skinner’s commentary in the Exposi- 
tor’s Bible, or Davidson’s in the Cam- 
ore Bible, or Toy’s in the Polychrome 

English series, are each of great value. 
| 


III. QuEstrions FoR StuDY AND Discus- 
SION, 

To be allotted, in advance, by the leader, for care 

consideration, to members of the class.] 


1. Ezekiel’s Prophecy of the Future. 
(1.) What unusual form did it take ? (2.) 
Why was it remarkably bold, consider- 
ing the circumstances surrounding Eze- 

| kiel? (3.) Was it ever realized? (4.) 
To what result did it certainly lead ? 

2. The Form. (5.) To what degree 
was the form of the prophecy affected 
by Ezekiel’s Babylonian surroundings ? 
| 3. The Living Stream. (6.) What 
/‘was meant by the fact that it flowed 
from the holy place? (7.) What was 
the chief function of the river ? ; 

4. The New State. (8.) How did the 
prophet aim to prevent future disobedi- 
ence to God? (g.) Was his scheme a 
practical and commendable one ? 

(5.) /ts Ruling Purpose. (10.) What 
was to be the great purpose of the in- 
habitants of Ezekiel’s state? Could it 
be fulfilled ? 


IV. Leapinc THovent. 
|General discussion under the leader’s direction.] 
The influences which have regener- 
ated the world, like the purifying stream, 
have issued from God. 


Boston. 
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A Spoon Shaker 
Straight From Coffeedom 

Coffee can marshal a good squadron 
of enemies and some very hard ones to 
overcome. A lady in Florida writes: 

**T have always been Me! fl foud of good 
| coffee, and for years drank it at least 
three times a day. At last, however, I 
found that it was injuring me. 

‘*I became bilious, subject to frequent 
and violent headaches, and so very ner- 
vous that I could not lift a spoon to my 
mouth without spilling a part of its con- 
tents; my heart got ‘rickety,’ and beat 
so fast and so hard that I could scarcely 
| breathe, while my skin got thick and 

dingy, with yellow blotches on my face, 
| caused by the condition of my liver and 

blood. I made up my mind that all these 

afflictions came from the coffee, and I de- 
| termined to experiment and see. 

‘So I quit coffee, and got a package of 
Postum which furnished my hot morning 
beverage. After a little time I was re- 
warded by a complete restoration of my 
} health in every respect. I do not suffer 
| from biliousness any more, my headaches 
| have disappeared; my nerves are as 

steady as could be desired, my heart 
H complexion has 
y—the blotches 
out, and it is such a 
pleasure’ to well again.” Name 
seg by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
ich. 
There's a reason. 
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The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 











September 10, 1905. What is Practical 
Christianity? (James 2 : 14-26.) 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 


MON.—Faith and patience (Rom. 5 : 1-5). 
TUES.—Hearing and doing (James 1 : I9- 


at). 

WED.—Bridling the tongue (Psa. 31 : 1-4). 
THURS.—Godly wisdom (James 3 : 14-18). 
FRI.—Business honesty (James 5 : 1-9). 
Sat.—Care of the sick (James § : 13-15). 











Which of our committees represent practical 
Cotetanty ? 

Some daily opportunities for practising our 
beliets. 

What practical Christianity does our town 
need ? 


RACTICAL Christianity is the only 
kind there is. To speak of im- 
practical Christianity is the same 

thing as to speak of dry waters, or red 
blue. There is no such thing. Chris- 
tianity is a living principle which cannot 
but yield its proper fruitage. And what 
those fruits are we are clearly told—love, 
joy, peace, long-suffering, kindness, 
goodness, faithfulness, meekness, tem- 
perance. These are practical enough, 
and where these are not present there is 
something defective in the Christianity; 
it is impractical just to the extent that 
it is not the real thing. 

No one felt, this more sharply than 
Jesus. A tree is known by its fruits, he 
said. If the fruits are uncleanness, strife, 
jealousy, envy, dissensions, selfishness, 
itis a bad tree, no Christian tree at all. It 
is good to have such a simple, sweepin 
test as this. It saves us from the ris 
of deceiving ourselves. We can discover 
at once whether we are mistaking some- 
thing false for the true thing. oO sa 
words, to follow forms right enoug 
when the right spirit is back of them, 
amount to absolutely nothing if the truc 
spirit is not bringing forth the practical 
fruits of righteousness in the life. 

Christianity is so practical that it ex- 
pects those who accept it to put it in 
practise at once in everything. Chris- 
tians must be kind in their homes, 
charitable in their.judgments of others, 
unselfish in their desire to help, pure of 
heart and clean of hand. Conspicuous- 
ness in church attendance and activity 
is a mere sham if in other things the 
sham Christian is false to Christ. No 
amount of spurious piety will atone for 
dishonesty in business. But on the 
other hand, the real Christian will not 
conceal it. He will not say, ‘‘I would 
rather show my Christianity in my busi- 
ness and by my life and leave talking 
and formal religious service to others.” 
Real Christians will be prepared to sa 
so and to discharge the obligation which 
comes with Christianity: ‘‘Go and tell 
others what you have learned.” 





The Epistle of James is very out- 
spoken on these matters. Martin Lu- 
ther did not like it. But we need song 
the balance of truth which it supplies. 
|It is true that Christ saves us when 
| we put our faith in him, and that he 
| alone does it. It is not our faith that 
saves us, much less any other works of 
| ours, but Christ alone. But in saving 
| us he saves us to serve, and men justly 
| agree with James in denouncing the 
| reality of our salvation if it does not 
show itself in the work of the Christian 
| heart. ; 

For ‘what is true religion? James 
offers a definition in the same Epistle. 
‘*Pure religion and undefiled before our 
God and Father is this, to visit the 
fatherless and widows in their affliction 
and to keep himself unspotted from the 
world.”” This is not the whole of re- 
ligion, but if religion does not include 
this, then it is not pure and undefiled 
before our God and Father. 

One great and fundamental difference 
between Christianity and the other re- 
ligions of the world is the connection 
which: it establishes and which they 
— between religion and the moral life 
of men. It binds men to God ‘in order 














LESSON FOR SEPTEMBER 10 


that they may discharge their duties in 
purity and love to their fellows. In this 
matter Christianity alone produces good 
fruits. And religions are to be tested 
just as individuals, by Christ’s law of 
fruit-bearing. 

Is our Christianity at work every day 
or only on Sundays? 

Do we keep our temper and patience 
better than those who are not Chris- 
tians, or than we did before we became 
Christians ? 

Faith that does not bring forth the 
right works is no faith at all. 


‘ae 


Determining the Border Lines 
(Continued from page 465) 


I wouldn't want to be struck by lightning 
while playing cards.’’ 

«*Why not?’’ asked Trumbull in as- 
tonishment. ‘‘ If card playing is all right, 
I'd just as soon be struck playing cards 
as at any other time.”’ 

The frightened player looked confused, 
and replied lamely; but none of the 
others, with the exception of Trumbull, 
were willing to go on with the game while 
the lightning flashed so dangerously near. 
Henry had played his last game of cards. 
If other fellows whose moral standards 
he did not especially respect believed that 
card-playing was an unworthy death-hour 
occupation, how could he justify his own 
continuance in that form of amusement? 

In his maturer years, when he came 
to formulate the principle by which card- 
playing and other games of chance must 
be judged, he put it in this way : 

‘«*Chance’ in the sense of ‘luck’ is 
not a factor in life, and it ought not to 
be recognized as existing among things 
which are or which may be. Counting on 
it, in this sense, is inevitably harmful 
both in fact and in tendency. Chance 
as an unforseen happening is a great re- 
ality. Chance as causeless luck, or as a 
favoring or non-favoring fortune, is an 
absurdity—or worse. . .. 

‘‘It can hardly be said, on the one 
hand, that the shuffling of cards or the 
rattling of dice, in the gambling-room, 
the parlor, or the nursery, is intended, or 
can be construed, as a reverent appeal to 
God for his intervention between the con- 
testants [as in the serious Oriental cast- 
ing of the lot]. On the other hand, it 
must be admitted that it is injurious to 
one’s spiritual nature and to one’s men- 
tal fiber to indulge the feeling that there 
is any such thing in the universe as bald 
luck, or as causeless chance, on which one 
can depend for success—in labor or in 
recreation. 

‘* Moreover, it tends to lessen one’s 


energy, and to diminish his reliance in | 
his own honest exertions, if the convic- | 


tion grows on him that his luck may at 
any moment counterbalance the gain of 
his best endeavors, or the loss through 
his shiftless neglect.’’ 

It will be seen that Dr. Trumbull dealt 
in all these questions with the more sub- 
tle causes and effects, so often overlooked 
in ethics and in casuistry because work- 
ing so quietly in the deeps of human 
nature, and not making much stir upon 
the surface. Not the grosser outbreak- 
ings, but the border-line beginnings in 
the spirit, the inner tendency to explore 
dangerous, alluring territory, and what 
could come of such a state of mind and 
course of life—these were the subjects of 
his close scrutiny. The social dance 
had its attractiveness, indeed ; but among 


its numerous disadvantages was one with | 
a moral bearing of most serious import, | 
—‘‘ the exceptional opportunity given in | 


the social dance for a young man of not 
the highest moral character to be tem- 


porarily, at least, intimate with a pure- | 


minded and unsuspicious young woman, 
and possibly to pave the way for subse- 
quent intimacy. In this the social dance 
is different from any other form of recre- 
ation in vogue in social life.’’ 
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In his consideration of the theater and 
theater-going, Dr. Trumbull was keenly 
conscious of the tolerance with which 
this question is passed“over by Christian 
leaders. He was not willing to base his 
convictions as to the moral standing of 
the whole theater question on objections, 
or favoring facts, which might be counted 
exceptional or partial. To him the ‘* radi- 
cal and sweeping objection to the insti- 
tution of the theater at its best’’ was 
that ‘‘the profession of an actor is in 
and of itself unnatural, baleful, and radi- 
cally and universally wrong. . . . On the 
face of it, the profession of an actor 
stands all by itself in demanding of its 
votary that his main purpose and en- 
deavor shall be to seem what he is not, 
to appear something else than his real 
self; and herein lies the essential and 
irremediable evil of this profession. .. . 
There are unquestionably worthy men 
and women in the actors’ profession ; 
but is any one of them in a worthy pro- 
fession? Ought any pure or noble man 
or woman to be in a profession which 
demands a life of simulation and of un- 
selfing? ... Is not even the entering the 
doors of a public theater for the witness- 
ing of the performances of professional 
actors to give to this unworthy institution 
unjustifiable countenance and support?’ 

That argument was from no merely 
academic point of view, for actors of 
prominence and dramatic critics of wide 
experience were at one with Dr. Trum- 
bull in this. It is a fine moral line that 


pose in all his ethical dividing lines, — 
not a line flung down with a whitewash 
brush, to be obliterated by the first heavy 
shower. 

You may find Dr. Trumbull’s border- 
line principle of thought and action put 
in a single sentence in his ‘‘ Border 
Lines in the Field of Doubtful Prac- 
tises,"’ in the chapter on the ‘‘ Gain of 
the Higher Side.’’ To live out that sen- 
tence might be gloriously revolutionary 
in many a sub-standard life : 

‘*In a question of morals, where it is 
on the one hand self-denial and on the 
other hand self-indulgence, the higher 
side is always the better, whether it be 
the side of danger or of safety.”’ 

NORTHFIELD, Mass. 





Wrong Sort 
Perhaps Plain Old Meat, Potatoes and 
Bread may Be Against You for a Time 


A change to the right kind of food can 
lift one from a sick bed. A lady in Wel- 








den, IIl., says: 

‘*Last spring I became bedfast with 
severe stomach trouble accompanied by 
sick headache. I got worse and worse 
until I became so low I could scarcely 
retain any food at all, although I tried 
every kind. I had become completely 
| oer gee had given up all hope and 

thought I was doomed to starve to death, 
till one day my husband, trying to find 
something I could retain, brought home 
some Grape-Nuts. 

‘To my surprise the food agreed with 
me, digested perfectly and without dis- 
tress. I began to gain strength at once, 
my flesh (which had been flabby) grew 
| firmer, my health improved in every 

way and every day, and in a very few 
| weeks I gained 20 pounds in weight. I 
| liked Grape-Nuts so well that for four 
| months I ate no other food, and always 
felt as well satisfied after eating as if I 
had sat down to a fine banquet. 
‘‘T had no return of the miserable sick 
| stomach nor of the headaches that I 
used to have when I ate other food. Iam 
| now a well woman, doing all my own 
work again, and feel that life is worth 
living. 

‘* Grape-Nuts food has been a god-send 
to my family ; it surely saved my life, and 
| my two little boys have thriven on it 
| wonderfully.” Name given by Postum 

Co., Battle Creek, Mich. ’ 

There's a reason. 

Get the little book, ‘‘The Road to 
Wellville,” in each pkg. 
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This book, dealing as it does with the subject of the 
better training of the Sunday-school teacher, finds a fertile 
field awaiting its wholesome truths. One after another 
each basic principle of pedagogy is stated, discussed, 
illustrated, and applied. It is truly a contribution to the 
era of better teachers, for thoughtful teachers everywhere 
are seeking to improve their work. 
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In Colorado 


You can fish, hunt, climb mountains, and breathe the most 
invigorating air on the continent. 

It's the place for an outing—always cool, always comfortable. 

Good board $5 to $8 per week. Few of the thousands who 
go to Colorado pay more. 

You can leave Chicago on Rock Island through train in 
the morning and arrive in Denver before noon next day. 

Two other fast trains daily. Both standard and tourist 
Pullmans. Electric-lighted chair cars and coaches, cooled 
by electric fans. 

Full information at this office, or send for 
80-page illustrated book, with list of hotels and 
boarding houses. 


JOHN SEBASTIAN, Passenger 
Traffic Manager, CHICAGO 
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This lean M. D. is Doctor Brown, 
Who fares but ill in Spotiess Town. 
The town is so extremely clean 

It is no wonder he is lean. 

He's lost all patients now, you know, 
Because they use SAPOLIO. 


Health and dirt cannot exist to- 
ether. If a housewife wants the 
octor in frequent attendance, and 
big bills coming in constantly, all she 
has to do is to let the dirt get ahead of 
her. If, on the contrary, she wants 
health, and a pleasant home with no 
dread of Doctors, let her buy 


SAPOLIO 


nd easily keep every thing clean. 
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SICK STOMACHS, INDIGESTION 


Acts pleasantly, quickly, with such general beneficent 
effects that it has retained favor of 
Physicians and the Public 
Sor more than 60 years. 


At Druggists, soc. and $1, or by mail from 
THE TARRANT CO., 44 Hudson Street, New York. 
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THE AMERICAN STANDARD 


Revised 
Bible 


is the Bible as authorized by the 
American Committee of Revi- 
sion, which ‘sanctions it as the 
most perfect expression of the 
Bible's story and teachings, for 
while not changing the original 
meaning, it gives the Scriptures 
: in present-day, understandable 
English. At all bookstores, or from the publishers. 


t Bi 
of revision, how it was 
ibes the many styles of the American Standard 
Bible. Send name on a postal for a copy. 
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Pears 


“There’s no place like 
home,” and no soap like 
Pears.’ 

Pears’ Soap is found in 
millions of homes the world 


over. 
Seld everywhere. 





Te Temple College 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Russell H. Conwell, President 


Highest Grade Theological Course 
Leading to a Degree 
Non-resident Department, send for catalogue. 
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AXOUN TANT and Stenographer.—Lady who 
wishes permanent position preferred. Must 

an efficient worker and earnest Christian. Address, 
with references, at once, Berea College, Berea, Ky. 


"7 Mystic Valley Institute, Mystic, Conn. : 38th year. 
Chartered Academy. Send for Catalog. Home, Health. 
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WORLD-WIDE HOSANNAS is the latest and 
eatest mn- k for Sunday-schools, by Adam 
ibel and K. Frank Lehman. Send cents for 


examination copy (money refunded if book is returned 
in one week). Specimen pages free; also speci 
plans of payment, without touching the Sunday- 
school treasury. Send 13 cents for smaller book of 
equal merit, entitled ‘* Hymns of the Kingdom te 
a 


1226 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 
Geibel & Lehman or 17 E. 16th Street, New York. 


THAT SONG BOOK 


of TILLMAN’S for SUNDAY-SCHOOLS you 

must see. Send 24 cents for sample copy. 
CHARLIE D. TILLMAN 

14 Austell Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 


For RALLY—HARVEST—ANNIVERSARY _ 


“EVER ONWARD!” 


Send 5 cents for sample copy. Send 1o cents for 

samples of three ag Ot _ oye goer. » 
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Hall-Mack Co. 156 Pifth Ave., New York. 
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The Biglow & ain Co., chicas New York 
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‘men in every community can make 
$50 day or more explaining and taking orders for Dr, 
Day's Comfort Spring. No investment 
of money required. The Comfort Spring makes a per- 
fect bed for ordinary use and the balanced lifting head 
piece makes it invaluable for invalids, asthmatics or 
aged persons. Every one says : ‘‘/ust what /’ve been 
looking for,” and wants it. This is your oppor- 
tunity to make a good income and besides doing a real 
service to many in your community. Write t y- 


Comfort Spring Co., 485 Benton St., Joliet, lil. 
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Three Days to California 


This is the fast time between Chicago and 
San Francisco made by The Overland Lim- 
ited. Leaves Union Passenger Station, Chi- 
cago, 6.05 P.M., arrives San Francisco the 
Route : Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, & St. Paul Railway, Union 
Pacific, and Southern Pacific line. 

Another good train’ for California leaves | 
Union Passenger Station, Chicago, 10.25 
P.M. daily, and takes a few hours longer to 
make the run. 
cial agent, 818 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 
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What Shall 
a Young Girl 
Read ? 


By 
Margaret E. Sangster 


A wholesome guide for 
the girl who is just begin- 
ning to form her book- 
friendships. It is full of sug- 
gestions for a girl's reading 
along several lines—fiction, 
biography, history, and 
books of a devotional char- 
acter. 


50 cents, postpaid. 
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Fountain pen came 
to-day. It is a beauty. 
Accept my sincere 
thanks for same. 
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